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Where will half these children n go ? 


Here’s one of the big questions we’re going to have Practical ways you 

to answer this school year. With more children than can help our schools! 
ever before starting to school, many communities are a aes a 
facing the prospect of half-day schooling for their cation possible. Practical ex- 
children. Is this the best education America can pro- planation of what you can do. 
vide? Are our children going to get the books, teach- Don’t delay — mail coupon now! 
ers, schools and equipment that they deserve? Or are 
we going to let overcrowded schools and outdated 
facilities rob the future citizens-of our community 
of the education so necessary to a strong and vital 


America? It’s up to you! The education of our young- a —_ by Roray a Can 
sters is in your hands! 





Better Schools 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





In cooperation with the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and The Advertising Council. 





























A Voice from Hell 
Probably it was all because we had 
read too much of Dante’s Inferno 
just before going to sleep. Anyway, 
we had a nightmare: 

“This is Joe Stalin speaking. Be- 
ing here is what I bargained for ever 
since I left the Tiflis seminary. It’s 
hot, it’s hell, but here is where I 
belong. And how can I complain, 
considering the way things are going 
now aboveground? 

“The American Comrades are stu- 
pid enough, but that’s no obstacle 
to our progress there. Now and then 
they get themselves caught plotting 
and spying, but why do we enlist 
them if not to get them caught? Even 
the most valuable secret stolen by 
the ablest-spy is not half as impor- 
tant to us as the way the Americans 
react to our plots. 

“A plot is no good unless it has 
its built-in exposure. Like good wine, 
it improves by aging. A dormant 
spy or a dormant apparatus can 
sometimes be the best thing our 
money can buy—dormant while the 
clues to expose them are being kept 
somewhere until the time is ripe. A 
spy dormant for keeps—dead—can be 
even better than a live one. 

“In most of the parts of the world 
we have not yet swallowed, we must 
be active in running things and show 
our hand. We have to get mixed up 
with nationalisms of all sorts; we 
have to reconcile our dialectical ma- 
terialism with all brands of religion 
and superstition in Asia and Africa, 
and prove that only Communism can 
satisfy all hopes and dreams. Some- 
times the going is tough. 

“But with Americans it is quite 
different. Just the words ‘Commu- 
nist conspiracy’ are enough to make 
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them jump at each other’s throats. 
In ether countries, we have to do our 
job of subversion the hard way,. with 
mass organizations and riots and 
bloodshed. But in America we can 
always count on bringing about a 
maximum of confusion with a mini- 
mum of effort. In America just our 
shadow can do what is achieved else- 
where only by massive strength. If 
by any chance they show signs of 
turning sober, an old, over-age plot 
sets them agog again. 

“Sometimes it gets rough down 
here—even for me. I sent millions of 
people into these pits, and they were 
all waiting when I came in. But 
nobody can prove I was wrong. Total 
evil in one country was enough to 
transform the lives of the living men 
we rule into something quite close 
to hell. As for the rest, we can af- 
ford to be patient, applying in each 
instance efforts proportionate to our 





COMMISSAR’S PRAYER 


Now I lay me down to sleep 

I pray the lie my soul to keep; 

I pray that we may paralyze 

Our enemy with fear of spies, 

And that their daily exhumation 

Will so preoccupy the nation 

That eyes turned back in party 

hate 

Will not look up until too late. 

I pray their President will stay 

Presiding over his decay 

While Senators assume his right 

To stand upon a plebiscite. 

I pray that those who cry out 

“Treason!” 

Will suffocate the voice of reason 

So that that land of liberty 

Has no more liberty than we. 

I pray that everything goes on 

The way it is till we have won. 
—SEc 











means. Those Americans are wonder- 
ful. They. go to pieces with so little 
stimulus from us! 

“I knew all the time what I was 
doing and I liked it. I like it still— 
even-when Trotsky is on my neck.” 


The McC.-2 


What crashed through: the air on 
that Tuesday night was something 
different. We know this just as the 
people of London knew, in the last 
months of the war, that their houses 
were being. blasted by something 
different, which they called “the 
Thing.” 

It is still not easy to know what 
went into the composition of that 
Thing which we saw and heard on 
the night of November 24. We can 
pick up the fragments, but they can- 
not be pieced together, and it is still 
as difficult to reconstruct its whole 
as to measure its impact. 

We can pick up the misstatements 
and lies one after another and 
reach the conclusion that they are 
all made of the same material. What 
is far more important is to realize 
that each untruth is mixed with 
others, and that each charges and 
propels the others. They are random 
samples of the countless other un- 
truths of the same kind which have 
been told or can be told, for there is 
no limit to the capacity of the human 
mind to distort facts. 


5 pene used to be a casual, ram- 
bling quality in McCarthy’s 
speeches, as if what he was saying 
was nothing as compared to what 
he could say. This time there was 
a greater compactness, a sort of bal- 
ance among the well-calculated dis- 
tortions in the speech. Whatever cas- 
ualness remained could be found in 
that strangely unemotional voice — 
the voice of a man so confident the 
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rabble is being roused that he can 
spare his nerves from tension and 
his vocal cords from strain. 

But again, this does not describe 
that Thing—what goes into its mak- 
ing and the shock it produces. We 
can only be sure that it is meant to 
rock our system of government. It is 
meant to harm not only the former 
President but also the one in office. 
It is aimed at shaking the people’s 
confidence in the Presidency. 

We do not yet know what makes 
this Thing tick, what gives it its 
wantonly inaccurate range. Nor is it 
possible to say why, while nobody 
is hit, the whole nation is shaken, 
and why such a sickening feeling re- 
mains in the air for days and days 
after the blast. Undoubtedly we 
shall know much better soon, for 
many similar blasts will occur. But 
even now, at the present stage, there is 
a devastating quality in that Thing, 
quite different from the one exhib- 
ited by the previous models. The 
counter- battery fire of Captain 
Harry’s 75s does not provide an ade- 
quate defense. The same can be said 
so far of the strategic and diplomatic 
talent of General Ike. 

There is not much use in trying to 
dig shelters or intone litanies: “Re- 
member Huey Long, Coughlin, the 
Know-Nothings?” The fundamental 
decency and sanity of the American 
people can be counted on only if 
they are aroused and rallied. 

There have been men in the his- 
tory of our nation who have done 
just this. Perhaps McCarthy was 
never so reckless as when at the end 
of his speech he quoted Lincoln. 
Lincoln was not a saint; he knew 
everything there is to be known 
about the game of politics. He did 
not want to see the nation split in 
civil war. Once, in a debate with 
Stephen Douglas, he said: “You may 
have a wen or cancer upon your per- 
son, and not be able to cut it out, 
lest you bleed to death; but surely it 
is no way to cure it, to engraft it and 
spread it over your whole body. That 
is no proper way of treating what 
you regard a wrong.” 


A Little Friendly Blackmail 


The Chicago Tribune started it in 
late October by sending a reporter 
to interview Igor Gouzenko, the con- 
fessed Russian spy. Gouzenko said 
he was willing to talk about “ 
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NOTE TO CANADA 


We hereby salute a neighbor 
state 
For not letting things 
dejennerate. 
—SEC 











networks [that] still function in the 
United States and Canada.” 

The Jenner Committee promptly 
asked Dulles to ask Canada to let 
Gouzenko be questioned. Canada 
said “No,” that he hadn’t anything 
new to say. This was on November 4. 
On November 6, Attorney General 
Brownell broke the White case. 

In the atmosphere created by Mr. 
Brownell’s speech, it was easy to re- 
vive the idea of getting Gouzenko to 
testify—with a couple of new twists. 
Mr. Brownell had already brought 
in the Canadians by quoting an FBI 
letter referring to a high Canadian 
official as a source of some of his data 
on Harry Dexter White. Then on 
November 18 the New York Daily 
Mirror reported a speech by Victor 
Lasky at a Republican meeting the 
previous day. Charging that Lester 
Pearson, Canada’s Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, was not letting Gou- 
zenko testify because Mr. Pearson 
himself might be implicated in the 
testimony, Mr. Lasky said that Eliza- 
beth Bentley (in secret testimony 
which has never been released) had 
named Mr. Pearson as “one of her 
best sources of information.” As far 
as we know, no other paper picked 
up the Lasky story. 

Two days later, the State Depart- 
ment sent Ottawa another Jenner 
request that Gouzenko be made 
available for interrogation. This was 
the signal for a campaign of innu- 
endo, led by the Hearst press, which 
has no parallel in our relations with 
the Foreign Minister of a friendly 
state. The alleged Bentley testimony 
was the main weapon, but others 
were soon fashioned for the occa- 
sion. On November 22, the New 
York Journal-American said that un- 
named U.S. officials were “frankly 
amazed at roadblocks” Mr. Pearson 
had put up, and went on to say that 
Mr. Pearson “does not have too good 
a reputation in some U.S. official 
circles. He is known as being to the 
left of former U.S. Secretary of State 
Acheson and soft to Soviet Russia.” 





On November 24 another Journal- 
American man reported that he had 
gone through fifteen volumes of Jen- 
ner Committee testimony in its in- 
vestigation of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and discovered four “ref- 
erences” to Mr. Pearson. These refer- 
ences, to mere attendance at I.P.R. 
discussions about Far Eastern prob- 
lems during the war, turned out to 
be so thin that even the Journal- 
American put the story on page 12. 

This tandem technique, hitting 
‘em high with formal Senate-com- 
mittee requests and hitting em low 
with published innuendoes, was well 
designed to put the Canadians on 
the spot. If the Jenner Committee’s 
request for Gouzenko were denied or 
hedged with restrictions, a segment 
of the American press could be 
counted on to keep hinting that the 
Foreign Minister of our friendliest 
ally was a Russian informer. 

The Canadians were furious. A 
Member of Parliament called it “po- 
litical blackmail.” The Toronto Star 
said: “witch-hunting blabbermouths 
of the United States are apparently 
after Lester Pearson.” Several Ca- 
nadian papers spoke of a “vicious 
smear” of Mr. Pearson. 

These Canadian reactions were 
extensively reported in the United 
States, but the readers of the non- 
Hearst press were never clearly told 
what the Canadians were reacting 
to. Finally Miss Bentley admitted 
to the Toronto Telegram, “I can’t 
remember” whether Mr. Pearson was 
on the famous (and still secret) list 
of persons who had supplied her 
with classified information—though 
she had testified on this point as late 
as 1951, according to the New York 
Times. But by this time the Jenner- 
Hearst team had made its point: 
If Mr. Pearson didn’t co-operate, 
he’d be sorry. 

Fortunately for the greater good 
of U.S.-Canadian relations, Mr. Pear- 
son never lost his sense of humor. 
At the height of the furor he rose 
before a dinner at the English-Speak- 
ing Union in New York and com- 
mented on that quiet atmosphere 
“where nobody is going to ask me, 
I hope, . . . ‘When did you cease to 
be a Communist?’ ” A man can still 
hold his own against character assas- 
sins if he is tough. It also helps if he 
is a cabinet member of a foreign gov- 
ernment. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE 


THE DEMOCRATS 


To the Editor: Senator Lister Hill’s descrip- 
tion of the last session (“Where Are We 
Democrats Going?,” The Reporter, Novem- 
ber 24) is accurate and very useful. The 
seminar to which he refers, which was at- 
tended usually by most of the more or less 
liberal Senators, proved to be vatuable. It 
permitted us freely to discuss important 
legislation and to be briefed by experts on 
major issues. As a result, I think many of 
us were better prepared to debate these 
issues and to take a sound position regard- 
ing them. 

I believe the Democrats will much more 
vigorously oppose the Administration at the 
next session than in the last one. The in- 
decisiveness of the President has confused 
many, and, as you point out in your edi- 
torial, the fact that he apparently is willing 
to support any and all Republican candi- 
dates indicates that he will lead an anti- 
Democratic crusade rather than one based 
on principle and national interest. Under 
the circumstances, I am convinced that he 
cannot expect the same degree of Demo- 
cratic support as he has had in the past. 

Nonetheless I do hope that we Democrats 
will bear in mind two elements which are 
outlined in the article by James MacGregor 
Burns in the same issue: (1) that pot- 
shooting on minor issues and opposition to 
the Administration merely for the sake of 
opposition, while possibly helpful in next 
year’s Congressional elections, might weaken 
the party’s national effort in the next Presi- 
dential campaign, and (2) that we must 
recognize the fact that we Democrats could 
win in 1954 at the expense of winning in 
1956. I am convinced that Democratic oppo- 
sition must continue to be consistent and 
responsible and to demonstrate that the 
party is qualified to govern well if and 
when it is returned to power. 

It would of course be very helpful if we 
could produce a constructive party program 
as an alternative to the policies of the 
Administration. I am afraid, however, that 
there is no machinery in the Democratic 
Party that would make this practicable, 
save in Presidential election years. Certainly 
it could not be done without great com- 
promises, and I agree with Lister Hill that, 
while we should seek harmony, it is not 
necessarily harmful to the party to have 
controversies. If we of the Democratic Party 
ever seek to mold all opinion into one 
pattern, or act merely for expediency, 
think we will have lost a great part of the 
vitality and high principles which have 
kept the party strong over all these years in 
spite of temporary setbacks and defeats. 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
United States Senate 
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To the Editor: The several articles about 
the future of the Democratic Party in your 
issue of November 24 present an excellent 
diagnosis of the problems of our party. 
Estes KEFAUVER 
United States Senate 


To the Editor: I don’t like to see The 
Reporter make a mistake, but in your No- 
vember 24 issue in “Who-What-Why” you 
referred to Senator Lister Hill as “A Con- 
gressman from 1923 to 1930, and a Senator 
since 1938.” 

Hill was a Congressman from 1923 until 
1938, when he became a Senator by appoint- 
ment and then by a special election, and has 
spent his years in the Senate ably, symboliz- 
ing the change in the type of men that the 
South sends to the Senate. 

Men of the caliber of such demagogues as 
Bilbo, Huey Long, “Cotton Ed” Smith, 
Furnifold Simmons, Tom Heflin, Tom 
Watson, Coleman Blease, Earle Mayfield, 
and James Vardaman are finally being for- 
gotten. 

We in the North should restrain our at- 
tacks on the “reactionary demagogic South” 
while we are being plagued by McCarthy, 
Jenner, Bricker, Dirksen, McCarran, Welker, 
and the like. 

STEPHAN MAGNUS 
Winnetka, Illinois 


TWO DICTATORS 


To the Editor: There was scarcely a ripple 
of editorial comment throughout the United 
States when Senator Pat McCarran accepted, 
proudly but with great humility, the deco- 
ration of the Grand Cross of Isabel la 
Catélica from Franco, the godly little dic- 
tator of Spain. 

What would have been the editorial re- 
verberations up and down our land had 
Vito Marcantonio, the former New York 
Congressman, accepted a decoration from 
Stalin, the godless big dictator of Russia? 

KELTON Q. JONES 
San Antonio, Texas 


ADVICE FROM INDIA 


To the Editor: If the U.S.A. does not want 
another World War (and it would be as 
much to her interests as of other nations 
of the world to avoid it), then the leaders 
of American industry must cut down the 
industrial production of the U.S.A. and 
Canada to the requirements of home mar- 
kets only. If other nations need goods of 
American manufacture, then American tal- 
ent and capital may go out to these coun- 
tries and produce the goods locally under 
auspices of the World Bank. That is the 
only way to avoid chaos in the balance of 


payments between dollar areas and the rest 
of the world, which is a fruitful source of 
world tensions today. Of course, this will 
mean a slight lowering of standards of 
spending (not of living) of the U.S.A. and 
Canada, but it is a small price to pay for 
avoiding a major catastrophe which may 
collapse twentieth-century civilization. Re- 
member, even if you win a war, you have 
to pay as heavily for it as the vanquished 
both in blood and waste of human effort. 
Similarly, both Americas (North & South) 
should reduce gradually their food produc- 
tion to the quantity required for domestic 
use. This policy will compel the rest of the 
world to adjust its population to its carry- 
ing capacity. Use of surplus food for politi- 

cal ends debases both receiver and giver. 
T. K. MiIRCHANDANI 

Poona, India 


GEESE ON GUARD 


To the Editor: Mr. Brownell’s revelations 
are most reassuring. If, when our govern- 
ment was teeming with Soviet spies, so little 
could be done to further the policies of the 
men in the Kremlin, how safe we can feel 
now with so many vigilant geese to guard 
the Capitol! 

RAMONA WAIT 

Boston 
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“one of the most acute publications of this era” 
(C. L. Sulzberger in NEW YORK TIMES) 


F YOU’VE never read The Economist of London, 
you’ve never seen trenchant, down-to-earth 
writing about current affairs at its famous best. 


Packed with facts, refreshing as a summer shower in its lucidity, 
The Economist is read by statesmen and business leaders the 
world over. Journalists recognise The Economist as their 
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_ EDITORIAL POLIcy of this magazine in the con- 

troversy aroused by the Brownell-Harry White- 
McCarthy affair is fully expressed in A. A. Berle, Jr.’s, 
article, ““The Folly of Demagogy.” Few men in public 
life can speak with so much authority both about 
national policy and Communist infiltration. His re- 
mark the day of Pearl Harbor is famous: “The other 
shoe has fallen.” In his article, Mr. Berle asks 
whether, with all our domestic dissensions, we are 
not inviting the “other shoe” to fall once again. . . 
Our Washington Editor, Douglass Cater, tries to fig- 
ure out what may have gone into the engineering 
of the Brownell bombshell. . .. Cincinnati had a bad 
attack of McCarthyism but the citizens put an end 
to it at the polls. William H. Hessler, who brings us 
this encouraging story, is on the staff of the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


sg RECENTLY Theodore H. White was our chief 
European correspondent. His article in this issue 
is his farewell to France. Mr. White’s Fire in the 
Ashes was the November Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. . . . William Harlan Hale has just com- 
pleted a three-year tour of duty with the State De- 
partment as Public Affairs Officer for Austria. Here 
is a country still occupied jointly by the four pow- 
ers; the puzzling part of Mr. Hale’s story is that 
the Austrians have adjusted to this situation so well. 
. Mary McCarthy’s “confession” is the best anti- 
dote to the usual Messianic revelations from on high 
typical of confessions by real ex-Communists. Her 
memoir, to be concluded in our next issue, shows the 
role chance plays in determining most people’s polit- 
ical attitudes. 


Ppreee THAYER’s story shows that a crook with 
enough imagination can take even Russia’s 
monolithic police apparatus for a ride. Mr. Thayer, 
a former U.S. diplomat who served in Russia and 
Germany, is the author of Hands Across the Caviar. 
. . . We are sending M. R. Werner’s remarks to a 
chosen list of European friends whose carping at the 
United States has become intolerable. Mr. Werner is 
the biographer of Barnum and Brigham Young and 
the author of Tammany Hall. . . . Among our re- 
viewers are Edward Posniak, specialist in foreign 
economic policy; J. K. Galbraith, Professor of Eco- 
nomics at Harvard; and Elaine Tanner, a member of 
our staff... . The cover impression of Washington 
was painted by Al Blaustein. 
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The Folly 


Of Demagogy 


A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


M= WE have an atomic Pearl 
Harbor to unify the United 
States? 

The mistake in Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell’s attack on Pres- 
ident Truman over the White case 
did not lie in opening up the facts. 
Police work and defense of security 
are regular chores for a great power. 
Many of us, old opponents of Com- 
munism, have supported investiga- 
tion of Communist infiltration. We 
have defended Congressional inves- 
tigators and the FBI against charges 
of Red baiting, asking only that 
the work be done with care and jus- 
tice. We applauded the late Prime 
Minister William Lyon Mackenzie 
King of Canada when in 1945 he 
had the whole subject out before a 
Royal Commission. Police work is 
one thing. Making it the chief issue 
in American party alignment is 
something else. 


The Year Is 1953 


This comes at a moment when the 
gravest issues of future policy must 
be decided by American public opin- 
ion, under the guidance of President 
Eisenhower. Political controversies 
are important for the forces they re- 
lease rather than for the things they 
get done. Little new was uncovered 
in the White case. All of the names 
and most of the facts had been fa- 
miliar to the public for some years. 
What Mr. Brownell did was to com- 
mit the Republican Party to a per- 
sonal attack on former President 
Harry S. Truman and all his Demo- 
cratic associates for laxity, chiefly in 
the years 1945 and 1946. By so doing, 
Mr. Brownell increased the power 
and prestige within the Republican 
Party of the old isolationist forces 
which opposed defense against the 
Nazi attack in 1939. They are the 
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same groups which later opposed the 
United Nations and fought the Mar- 
shall Plan. They are the same people 
who at present propose to reduce 
the national defense so as to cut 
taxes, who lose no occasion to upset 
our relations with Great Britain and 
France and our other western Allies, 
and who seem to want to fight Com- 
munists everywhere in the world 
while they are weakening the very 
fabric which binds the free world 
together. 

Ironically, the object of these at- 
tacks are the very men who have 
done most to defend the cause of 
freedom from 1947 on by working 
out unified inter-American and Ca- 
nadian defense, by intervening to 
save Greece and the Mediterranean, 
by shoring up Europe with the Mar- 
shall Plan, by saving Berlin with the 
airlift, by bringing NATO into being, 
and finally by mobilizing the United 
Nations behind American troops to 
repel armed Russian-Chinese attack 
in Korea. 


HE REAL business of President 

Eisenhower’s Administration and 
of all America now is the defense of 
freedom in 1954. The grand issue 
tendered by Mr. Brownell is whether 
proper measures were taken in 1945 
and 1946. In Bermuda as in the 
White House, the President tries 
desperately to maintain and defend 
European unity and the European 
Army. His party seems to be prima- 
rily concerned with whether Harry 
White (who is dead) should have 
been fired seven years ago. A shaky 
truce in Korea has all but broken 
down, and the President has to brace 
the country to be ready for possible 
resumption of that war. The issue 
the Republican Party has raised is 
whether President Truman (out of 





office and not running for re-elec- 
tion) was too lax in his security pol- 
icy in 1946, before he intervened in 
Greece. The Soviet-Chinese bloc is 
waging full-scale infantry and artil- 
lery attacks in Indo-China with 
Southeast Asia asthe stake, and the 
problem of defending it—or not de- 
fending it—may be dumped into our 
laps at any time. But Republican 
Party leaders have apparently de- 
creed that the next Congress is to be 
chosen on the basis of whether the 
Democratic Administration a decade 
back mistakenly treated a handful of 
subversives as just sympathizers with 
our faithless Soviet ally. 


Whom the Gods Destroy 


For a mature country, this course is 
insane. For a major world power it 
can be disastrous. History passes un- 
pleasant verdicts on countries which 
neglect the future for the past. At 
this moment the future is shouting 
its warnings. 

Chief among these is the attitude 
of the Soviet Government as shown 
by its two November notes on a four- 
power conference. The note of No- 
vember 3 stated with cold precision 
that no understanding could be ex- 
pected so long as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization existed and so 
long as the European Defense Com- 
munity was being built. Peace would 
not even be discussed unless the West 
dissolved its organization already ex- 
isting and gave up the one that was 
being brought into existence. In the 
note of November 26 the terms that 
the Soviets had asked us to accept 
before a conference were proclaimed 
as their aims at the conference. This 
makes it certain that the conference 
will get nowhere. The Russians want 
to substitute a stalemate at the con- 
ference for the stalemate which so 
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far has prevented a conference. Early 
in December, 1941, Cordell Hull was 
still carrying on practically stale- 
mated negotiations with Ambassador 
Nomura when, on Sunday the sev- 
enth, the Pearl Harbor blow was 
struck. 


om oF us, Winston Churchill in- 
cluded, thought the Democratic 
Administration did misjudge the So- 
viet attitude in 1945. But proving 
that now will help little in prevent- 
ing atomic attacks. 

The people who are most anxious 
to make the White casc the chief item 
of national business are the same 
people who in 1945 were clamoring 
loudest for the return of American 
soldiers and for the demobilization 
of American forces immediately after 
V-J Day. 

Some of us found the policy of 
attempted co-operation with the So- 
viet Union in 1944 and 1945 a bitter 
affair. We got scant attention for our 
fears. Even Senator McCarthy, as 
late as 1946, was running for office 
on the claim that Stalin’s peaceful 
intentions must be accepted as sin- 
cere. He was riding what was then 
the wave of public opinion. The fact 
was that most Republican _politi- 
cians were just as much involved as 
the Democrats in the misjudgment 
of the tragic two years following the 
end of the war. Perhaps that ac- 
counts for at least a certain propor- 
tion of their present violence. 


The Agenda 


In the perspective of the massive 
decisions “America must make in 
the next Congressional campaign, 
past police work is of minor impor- 
tance. The Soviet-Chinese combina- 
tion of 1953 commands roughly the 
area and force once possessed by 
Genghis Khan, and it makes no se- 
cret of its hostile intent. The issues 
at stake are enormous. The decisions 
reached will have unlimited effects. 
Here are some of them: 

President Eisenhower has to de- 
cide, and he has to persuade the 
United States to decide, whether 
America is to be defended by a world 
system of great regional combina- 
tions within the framework of the 
United Nations or should go back to 
the nineteenth century and play a 
lone hand against the field. The 
choice must be made both with the 
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coldest military and diplomatic real- 
ism and also with unshakable belief 
in the moral power democracy has 
to regroup the world. 

Probably the United States could 
not now go back to the “go-it-alone” 
theory even if it wanted to. Germany 
and Japan are both disarmed, offer- 
ing little defense against the Russo- 
Chinese imperialism, and without 
them there are no buffer “balancing 
powers.” The United States must de- 
termine whether it is the decisive 
partner in the western coalition or a 
single, though strong, country mak- 
ing a lone run on a broken field— 
with national disaster as the price of 
failure. 

If the President decides, and the 


mum unity in the United States to 
enable him to bring about a maxi- 
mum of unity either in the entire 
western world or for organizing a 
lonely American defense. His real 
problem is whether his Administra- 
tion can govern in spite of his party’s 
politicians. 

Partisan exposure of the mistakes 
of a decade ago is not government. 
After all, the same men and the 
same foreign policies now being at- 
tacked by the Republican Party gave 
us our present defenses and alliances. 
These policies alone give us whatever 
frail hope we have of intercepting a 
Russian bomber with atomic weapons 
before, instead of after, it blows up 
Detroit or Chicago, or of providing 





American people decide, that they 
stand or fall with western civiliza- 
tion, then measures must be drawn 
—and promptly followed up -— to 
bring the regional alliances of NATO 
and the Organization of American 
States into full effectiveness. The 
task calls for handling the most del- 
icate problems in each area. Side 
quarrels with Canada about Igor 
Gouzenko simply cannot be allowed 
to get in the way. 

President Eisenhower has to de- 
cide, and persuade the American 
public and its Congress to decide, 
how and how much American en- 
ergy and resources will be devoted 
to the common task. These are eco- 
nomic decisions of fateful impor- 
tance. He and they cannot afford to 
decide wrongly. The strength of the 
American economy depends in large 
part on the extent to which Ameri- 
cans impose on themselves the neces- 
sary discipline and sacrifice. Infla- 
tion or depression is the penalty of 
political failure. 


United We Stand... 


At the same moment when politicians 
are setting up a bitter and sterile 
quarrel, the President needs maxi- 


power of reprisal sufficient to make 
attack unlikely. President Roosevelt 
and President Truman and their as- 
sociates constructed these defenses 
and alliances. Through them they 
built the combinations and equipped 
the forces that protect the United 
States today. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
has a greater assignment from des- 
tiny than the exposure of past espi- 
onage. The attempt to establish 
peace must be made. In any case, 
whether the attempt succeeds or 
fails, the United States must be 
defended. Storms over Europe, the 
Pacific, and Southeast Asia and lesser 
but dangerous typhoons in Trieste, 
Palestine, and Iran have to be 
either calmed or ridden out. The 
spirit of America must make itself 
heard. 


Ox the President of the United 
States can now evoke that voice. 
If he can do it, the fierceness 
of personal attack, the indulgence 
of vicarious hatreds, the gloating 
over past personal tragedies, the 
poison which makes passion easy and 
calm judgment impossible will fall 
into their proper places. Then, in 
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President Eisenhower's phrase, his- 
tory and memory can quite ade- 
quately take care of the past. Then 
Americans will not live in fear of 
each other; and the future will be- 
come an adventure in sober effort, 
sustained by hope. 





When Neville Chamberlain’s at- 


tempts to appease Hitler failed to 
bring peace, and Winston Churchill 
took over in the darkest hours of 
1940, proponents of British collabo- 
ration with Hitler offered a plainer 
target than any offered by the White 
case. Churchill refused to attack. He 
knew that he needed national unity. 


“When the present fights the past,” 
he said, “we lose the future.” 

The need now is to pull ourselves 
together, to get on with great affairs 
which American genius at its best 
can tackle. Or are we so strife-ridden 
that only an atomic Pearl Harbor 


can restore national unity? 





AS OTHERS SAW US 


News Chronicle (London): “Is it under- 
stood in Washington how seriously the 
opinion of America abroad is dam- 
aged by such an exhibition of polliti- 
cal rowdyism, and when all honor to 
the free way of life has been paid, is 
it really necessary?” 


Daily Mirror (London): “President 
Eisenhower has now abandoned hope 
of ever being able to bring his wild 
men to herd. They have roped him in. 

“Joe McCarthy and the witch-hunt- 
ing fraternity are definitely top dogs 
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Daily Herald (London): “The crowning 
folly of the witch hunters.” 


Manchester Guardian: “The Dexter 
White affair has set the world a fine 
example of the American way of do- 
ing things. We have seen the Presi- 
dent of the United States permit a 
charge short only of treason to be 
levelled against his predecessor in 
that high office. We have seen the 
Attorney General of the United States 
make the charge now with scrupulous 
care and coolness but in the course of 
a party political speech. We have 
seen the Attorney General character- 
ize a dead man as a ‘spy’ but without 
giving supporting evidence. We have 
seen Congressional Committees hasten 
to haul the former President and 
other distinguished persons before 
them with no more respect than they 
would have for condemned crimi- 
a 


Observer (London): “. . . Brownell’s 
action has revived the exaggerated 
fears abroad about American politi- 
cal irresponsibility, and these are 
more damaging to American national 
security than any harm that might 


have resulted from leaving Truman’s 
past misjudgments unrevealed.” 


Economist (London): “The events of the 
past fortnight have not testified to Mr. 
Brownell’s sense of responsibility.” 


Franc-Tireur (Paris): “The men in the 
Kremlin must be laughing hard.” 


Le Monde (Paris) critized Mr. Brownell 
for starting the fight, Mr. Truman for 
lowering himself to participation in it. 
“It is hard to believe that the most 
powerful western democracy fights its 
electoral battle on issues quite apart 
from those which worry a world that 
has modern means of accomplishing 
its own ruin.” 


Dagbladet (Oslo): “There seems to be 
no limit to the suicidal stupidities in- 
vented by shortsighted _ politicians 
when they fear defeat in elec- 
tions... .” 


La Nation Belge (Brussels): “. . . It is 
now a war between McCarthyism and 
common sense which dominates the 
great American debate. . . .” 


Frankfurter Rundschau: “. . . It was al- 
ways Eisenhower's wish to be Presi- 
dent of the whole American popula- 
tion, not just of a single party, but 
this seems now to have been made 
impossible.” 


Hindu (Madras): “A fantastic chapter 
is being written in American politics 
in which the patriotism and loyalty of 
a President of the United States are 
being questioned, and even treason- 
able conduct being imputed. . . . The 
spectacle . . . has shocked not only 
foreign observers but also responsible 
elements in the U. S. itself.” 


La Bourse Egyptienne (Cairo): “It is 
indeed a very sad thing to see the 
history of an already dead man who 
cannot answer his prosecutors, who 
remind us of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion so strikingly, used as an instru- 
ment to regain prestige for a political 
purpose .. . We can only wish that it 
boomerangs. . . .” 


Al Nasr (Damascus): “We do not care 
whether Truman was right or wrong 

. . whether Eisenhower was right or 
wrong . . . the only thing which strikes 
us in this White affair is that it is 
neither ‘white’ nor ‘clean’. . . It only 
shows that the U. S. which is supposed 
to assume a greater role in world pol- 
itics, more now than ever before, is 
washing its dirty linen in front of mil- 
lions of human beings which are des- 
perately anxious to see her taking the 
lead of a truly democratic nation hav- 
ing at heart peace, security, and 
understanding. . . .” 


Daily Star (Beirut): “That Truman 
made many blunders during his era 
is nothing new to us . . . That his Ad- 
ministration was biased, prejudiced 
against the Arabs and in favor of the 
Jews .. . is nothing new either. But 
we do not believe that he favored 
Communists purposely and _intention- 
ay... # 


Etlaat (Teheran): “. . . We wonder if 
all this time and energy and money 
spent on hysterical outbursts could 
not be used actually to fight Commu- 
nism with its own weapons: by im- 
proving the standard of living, by 
meeting the needs of the poor and by 
accepting the fact that Communism 
cannot be fought by fear but by 
stronger ideals.” 
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Herbert Brownell— 


The Sorcerer’s: Apprentice 


DOUGLASS CATER 


ipa National Chairman 
Leonard Hall, who had declared 
on November 4, “We are in trouble 
politically,” after his party’s defeat 
in the New Jersey elections, ap- 
peared completely untroubled when 
he faced a television panel on No- 
vember 15. He admitted freely that 
the Republicans had their issue for 
winning the 1954 Congressional elec- 
tions: Communists-in-the-ex-Govern- 
ment. But he denied that he and his 
committee had had anything to do 
with the event that had led to the 
rediscovery of that issue. He said 
that, in fact, he had only learned 
about Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell’s November 6 attack on 
President Truman a few minutes be- 
fore its delivery, when he had been 
hauled off a plane in Dallas while 
en route to California. 

Other Republican strategists were 
equally reticent about their parts in 
planning the affair. Robert Morris, 
Chief Counsel for the Jenner Com- 
mittee, told reporters that he had 
not been consulted before the story 
broke. Robert Humphreys, G.O.P. 
publicity director, told an interview- 
er: “I’m glad we weren’t let in on the 
story ahead of time. Everybody 
would’ve thought this thing was po- 
litical.” 


Co-ordinated Luck? 


It is the job of Washington reporters 
to discover the chain of facts that 
leads, or might have led, to such in- 
cidents as Mr. Brownell’s indictment 
of Mr. Truman. In this case they were 
forced to conclude that if there had 
been no co-ordinated planning, there 
had certainly been a singular streak 
of co-ordinated luck. 

When, for example, on November 
12 T. Lamar Caudle appeared be- 
fore the Jenner Committee, he em- 
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phasized that he had first revealed 
to the committee his knowledge of 
the 1946 FBI memorandum on 


Brownell 


White on October 16 in answer to 
a long-distance telephone call from 
James Walter, a Washington Times- 
Herald reporter who was working 
for the committee. This indicated 
that more than three weeks before 
Mr. Brownell spoke in Chicago, the 
Jenner Committee had been puiling 


together bits and pieces of the White 
story. 

At about the same time as Cau- 
dle’s phone conversation, the G.O.P. 
high command had given remark- 
able evidence of its regard for the 
Jenner Committee’s work. Toward 
the middle or latter part of October, 
the Republican National Committee 
ordered fifty thousand reprints of 
the committee’s report, published 
last summer, on “Interlocking Sub- 
version in Government Depart- 
ments.” A party official later revealed 
that the G.O.P. planned to distribute 
this report to leaders “down to 
the county level.” It contained all 
the known material on Harry Dexter 
White; Mr. Brownell’s only contri- 
bution to the White story in the 
Chicago speech was the assertion that 
Mr. Truman “knew” that White 
was a Russian spy when he appoint- 
ed him to the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

At the time the Republican Na- 
tional Committee announced its plan 
to distribute the Jenner material, 
this reporter asked one of its officials 
whether there was a special reason 
for doing so, inasmuch as the report 
had already received such extensive 
distribution and_ attention, includ- 
ing reproduction in half a million 
copies of U.S. News & World Re- 
port. The answer was that there was 
no special reason. The official was 
asked if the committee had ever dis- 
tributed such a report before. The 
answer was that it had not. 


‘Ethics in Government’ 


Mr. Brownell spoke before the Chi- 
cago Executives Club on November 
6 at approximately 12:30 p.m. Chicago 
time (1:30 in Washington). Texts 
of two other speeches he gave that 
day had been released to the press 
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the preceding afternoon, but the Ex- 
ecutives Club speech, entitled “Eth- 
ics in Government,” was not released 
until shortly before 11:30 Chicago 
time. 

As a result there was no chance 
for the reporters to question ex- 
President Truman before the speech 
went on the wires. When frantic 
phone calls began to pour in, Mr. 
Truman had to answer fast if he 
wanted to get his statements into the 
afternoon papers. He said first that 
he did not remember seeing the 
White memorandum, and a few 
hours later that he had gotten rid 
of White when he found out he was 
“wrong.” 


Dazzling Speed 


By four o'clock Washington time 
that afternoon, White House Press 
Secretary James C.. Hagerty had called 
in reporters and made public the text 
of Mr. Truman’s 1947 letter accept- 
ing Harry Dexter White’s resignation 
and praising him for his services. 
The account of what went on at 
Republican National Committee 
headquarters that day was later giv- 
en this reporter by G.O.P. Publicity 
Director Humphreys: “We put four 
men on the telephones to alert Mem- 
bers of Congress. Three placed 
simultaneous calls to Velde, Jenner, 
and McCarthy. We reached Velde 
right off at his home in Pekin, IIli- 
nois, and Jenner forty-five minutes 
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later. We haven't reached McCarthy 
to this good day.” , 

The speed of Senator Jenner’s re- 
action compared favorably with Mr. 
Hagerty’s. Within an hour and a 
half Jenner had despatched a sub- 
poena to General Harry H. Vaughan. 
Someone else was perhaps even more 
alert. Richard Wilson, Washington 
correspondent of the Cowles publi- 
cations, by nightfall had dispatched 
to his papers an exclusive interview 
with T. Lamar Caudle, even though 
Caudle’s knowledge of the case had 
not been mentioned by either Mr. 
Brownell or Senator Jenner’s com- 
mittee. In the interview with Wilson, 
Caudle recalled that the FBI memo- 
randum on White was “a sweet- 
heart.” 

In the next couple of days, Jenner 
moved with calm sureness to sub- 
poena Caudle and to arrange for a 
telegraphic interview with Governor 
James Byrnes, who had been Secre- 
tary of State from 1945 to 1947. He 
apparently never considered inviting 
or subpoenaing Mr. Truman, Gov- 
ernor Byrnes, or Justice Tom Clark 
to appear before his committee. 


© ONE, however, proved more en- 

terprising than Congressman 
Harold H. Velde, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. But as Congressman Kit 
Clardy, Mr. Velde’s companion on 
the committee, later told this report- 
er, “They [the party leaders] forgot 
to take us into their confidence be- 
fore the whole act started.” 

Mr. Velde’s subpoena of Mr. Tru- 
man, Governor Byrnes, and Justice 
Clark brought the National Com- 
mittee officials out into the open for 
the first time. From California Chair- 
man Hall put in a long-distance call 
to the daring Velde, who by this 
time had flown back to Washington. 

Publicity Director Humphreys fol- 
lowed up the call with a personal 
visit to Representative Velde’s suite 
in the Park- Fairfax Apartments. 
Two things were explained over and 
over to Mr. Velde: First, you just 
don’t subpoena an _ ex-President. 
Second, you don’t highjack an- 
other committee’s witness. General 
Vaughan had been subpoenaed by 
Mr. Velde the very day he was to 
appear before the Jenner Committee. 

Congressman Velde, it seems, just 
couldn’t understand why there 









should not be a joint hearing, espe- 
cially since his committee counsel, 
Robert Kunzig, had told the com- 
mittee members that it would be 
“more juicy” that way. Evidently 
the National Committee was ada- 
mant. Some time in the early morn- 
ing hours of November 12, word 
went to Senator Jenner’s committee 
counsel, Robert Morris, that Repre- 
sentative Velde had been dealt with 
satisfactorily. 


4 pr was considerable incongruity 
about the appearance of Mr. Cau- 
dle and General Vaughan before the 
Jenner Committee on November 12. 
General Vaughan was flanked by his 
counsel, Charles Patrick Clark of 
Franco Lobby fame, and F. J. 
(“Jiggs”) Donahue, the ebullient 
ex-Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia and tower of Democratic 
respectability. 

No more impressive specimens of 
political solidity and stolidity could 
be found. They marched with great 
solemnity to the front of the large 
caucus room in the Senate Office 
Building and took their seats a few 
feet apart, General Vaughan bellig- 
rently ignoring Mr. Caudle. They 
were not called upon to play much 
of a part. 

The committee itself maintained 
suspense around the press table 
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by passing out mimeographed re- 
leases at short intervals, like in- 
stallments of a mystery serial. —T'wo 
of these, which were handed out 
simultaneously, provided detailed 
biographical information on Harry 
Dexter White and General Vaughan. 
The one on General Vaughan re- 
vealed that back in 1916-1917 he 
had served as a wood-preservation- 
and-treating-plant chemist; White’s 
occupation at that time was not 
revealed. 


_——_ release pointed out that 
in late November, 1941, White 
had been opposed to an effort to 
establish a modus vivendi with the 
Japanese that might have postponed 
the outbreak of war the following 
month. The committee reminded 
the press that it had also been the 
aim of Richard Sorge, Soviet spy in 
Japan, to turn that nation toward 
a military attack on the United 
States. 

Curiously, the memo mentioned 
the fact that Chiang Kai-shek, work- 
ing through his adviser, Owen Latti- 
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more, had also bitterly protested this 
prospective “sellout” of China. Ob- 
viously the committee did not con- 
sider it wrong for Generalissimo 
Chiang, even when advised by Mr. 
Lattimore, to be hostile to the in- 
vaders of his country, but White’s 
hostility toward Japan was just as 
obviously incriminating. 


| eran reporters could not 
help but feel that the co-ordina- 
tion and timing among high-ranking 
Republicans, whether accidental or 
deliberate, had been excellent. 
There were, indeed, some rumors 
of a meeting on October 13, the 
same day Mr. Caudle had received 
his telephone call, among a number 
of high-placed Republicans, at which 
the “development” of the White af- 
fair had been discussed. 


What’s the News? 


Whatever amount of planning there 
had been behind Mr. Brownell’s de- 
nunciation of ex-President Truman, 
he had proved that the Communist- 
in-government charge could still stir 
the nation, even four years after Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, speech, and even when the 
charge was made against a Demo- 
cratic Administration no longer in 
power. 

Mr. Brownell had also demon- 
strated anew that the press could be 
made to carry time and again as 
sensational “news” the same stuff 
that had been in print for years. 
Four days after his speech, for ex- 
ample, the Un-American Activities 
Committee released a batch of Whit- 
taker Chambers’s “pumpkin papers” 
in White’s handwriting, with the an- 
nouncement that they were being 
made public for the first time. Scores 
of newspapers dutifully reprinted 
the full text without mentioning 
that they had been put into the Con- 
gressional Record in 1950 by Con- 
gressman Richard Nixon, then a 
committee member, and fully publi- 
cized in the press. 


oT all was “retread” news, how- 

ever. Six days after his exclusive 
Caudle interview, Richard Wilson 
commenced a series of stories that 
was widely syndicated among the 
newspapers. The first article began: 
“The story of Soviet espionage in 
the United States transmitted to the 


President by the rB1 on December 4, 
1945, is a 30,000 word account of 
spying activities on a large scale in- 
volving many American officials.” 
Wilson narrated a condensed version 
of what the rst had reported to the 
President. One got the impression of 
espionage on a terrifyingly wide 
scale, dating back to 1919. At times, 
doubtless because of the condensa- 
tion, the story was slightly confusing, 
as when Wilson reported: 

“The average American would 
probably be astonished and perhaps 
incredulous if the name were now 
to be made public of the eminent 
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atomic scientist identified to Pres- 
ident Truman as a man of Marxist 
sympathies and a member of the 
Communist Party. This man, never- 
theless, was trusted by the Manhat- 
tan engineering district. For one 
thing, he reported that three Uni- 
versity of California professors had 
been approached and asked to give 
information to the Soviet consulate 
in San Francisco on atomic work.” 

From the series one would assume 
that Wilson had somehow been al- 
lowed to examine the secret FBI 
memorandum itself. But, mysterious- 
ly, nowhere did he even hint about 
how he was privy to such classified 
information. 


ge Mr. Brownell proved how 
easy it is to open a sort of civil 
war of nerves against a political op- 
ponent. Yet, granting Brownell all 
these achievements, the Washington 
reporters could not help asking just 
what Brownell’s aim was. To this 
question there were about as many 
answers as there are people in gov- 
ernment of the sort who used to be 
called “spokesmen.” Mr. Brownell, 
some conscientious journalists de- 
cided, was laying the groundwork 
for Governor Thomas E. Dewey's 
renomination for President in 1956. 
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Others decided that Mr. Brownell 
was merely laying a smokescreen 
over the revelations of corruption in 
Governor Dewey’s state. Or, some 
others said, Mr. Brownell was strik- 
ing out on his own as a major politi- 
cal force. 


Mr. Harsch’s Interpretation 


It is difficult for a Washington 
reporter to trace what has gone into 
the making of such an event as this; 
it is even more difficult when the re- 
porter begins to consider its reper- 
cussions. Joseph Harsch, who holds 
a unique position as a “columnist’s 
columnist,” and who dares to ask 
“Why?” more often than most, gave 
an interesting evaluation of these 
repercussions in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. He described his dis- 
patch as “a reportorial account of a 
view held within the famous estab- 
lishment at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C.” 

“The original purpose,” Harsch 
said, ““was to prove to the American 
people, and the Republican Party, 
that the Eisenhower administration 
is capable of handling the problem 
of subversion and espionage in gov- 
ernment without benefit of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin. 
. . . There was no intention of 
rousing Mr. Truman from his lair 
in Independence, Mo. . . . That part 
of the affair was not ‘according to 
plan.’ The Brownell speech was read 
carefully in the White House the 





morning of its delivery. No one who 
read it foresaw the consequences. 
The target was Senator McCarthy, 
not Mr. Truman.” 


7 pay after Harsch’s article ap- 
peared, Senator McCarthy had 
parlayed Mr. Truman’s reply to Mr. 
Brownell into half an hour’s free 
time for himself on an otherwise 
prohibitively expensive nation-wide 
television and radio hookup. 

The dazed Washington reporters 
asked themselves another ques- 
tion: Whatever Mr. Brownell’s in- 
tention, whom had he benefited? 
Governor Dewey? President Eisen- 
hower? Himself? Senator McCarthy? 
At a loss for logical answers, the re- 
porters might have thought of an 
ancient legend: Like the Sorcerer's 
Apprentice, Mr. Brownell has set the 
magic broom to work. And the wa- 
ters are mounting around him and 
his boss. 
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It Didn’t Work 


In Cincinnati 


WILLIAM H. HESSLER 


y re LIVELY experience of Cincin- 
nati in its recent councilmanic 
campaign suggests that there may be 
a law of diminishing returns that 
applies to the Red scare as a substi- 
tute for authentic political issues. 
For six weeks the city was a micro- 
cosm of the vastly larger pattern 
of suspicion, fear, and denunciation 
that has spread over Washington 
and the nation. The Repub- 
lican machine in Cincinnati con- 
ducted an unprecedented campaign 
designed to persuade the electorate 
that a vote for the Charter ticket was 
a vote for Communist coddlers. (The 
City Charter Committee is Cincin- 
nati’s twenty-nine-year-old reform 
party, a fusion of Democrats and in- 
dependent Republicans, which has 
won majorities to the City Council in 
eight of the fifteen elections since 
adoption of a modern city charter 
in 1924. Its party opposition is the 
Hamilton County Republican or- 
ganization, the strongest Republican 
county patronage machine in the 
country.) But the tactic boom- 
eranged, bringing defeat to a ma- 
chine everybody had expected to 
win. 


< HAPPENED this way. Eleven years 

ago, in 1942, Sydney Williams, a 
young architect and city planner of 
San Francisco, attended meetings of 
a group aSsociated with the Young 
Communist .Geague. Later, disillu- 
sioned on his return from three 
years in the Navy, he joined a Marx- 
ist study group. After ten months of 
occasional meetings with this group 
of professional men—meetings he de- 
scribes as devoted to talk of social 
reforms, not revolution—Williams 
decided the outfit was not for him. 
His ideas about social problems and 
intellectual freedom wouldn’t square 
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with Communism as he was coming 
to understand it. He withdrew from 
the group with finality. 

Seven years later, in October and 
November, 1953, in a Midwestern 
city two thousand miles from San 
Francisco, a municipal election re- 
volved around the voters’ reaction to 
the abrupt and dramatic disclosure 
of Williams’s dabbling with Com- 
munism. The fate of the longest- 





CINCINNATI CITY GOVERNMENT 


Under Cincinnati's famous Charter 
the city is run by a Council of nine, 
elected by proportional represen- 
tation. A majority of the Council 
selects one of their number to be 
Mayor. 

The Council selects a nonpolitical 
City Manager who is in charge of 
all of the administrative depart- 
ments of the city government. 

The city also has a City Planning 
Commission, consisting of five un- 
paid citizens appointed by the 
Mayor, one member of the Council 
majority, and the City Manager 
himself. These seven pick one of 
the five citizens as Chairman. The 
Planning Commission lays down 
rules for zoning and subdivisions, 
keeps Cincinnati’s master plan up 
to date, and approves all major 
public improvements. 











lived local reform movement in 
America hung precariously on the 
issue. 


Just a Courtesy Call 


Sydney Williams had been chosen 
last April as the planning director 
of Cincinnati by the City Planning 
Commission, after a fifteen-month 
search for the best man available. 
The Commission consists of seven 
members—the City Manager, a coun- 


cilman chosen by his fellow council- 
men, and five nonsalaried citizens, 
appointed one each year by the 
Mayor. At this time the nine-man 
City Council was controlled by a Re- 
publican majority of six. The Plan- 
ning Commission has long been 
scrupulously nonpolitical, enjoying 
real independence and authority. 

Then one day in September, an 
FBI agent paid a courtesy call on City 
Manager Wilbur R. Kellogg. As he 
left, he laid an unsigned, uniden- 
tified paper on Kellogg’s desk. It 
contained a one-paragraph raw file 
on Sydney Williams, asserting among 
other things that in 1946 Williams 
was reported to be affiliated with the 
Communist Party housing and plan- 
ning club of San Francisco and also 
to have been a subscriber to the 
daily People’s World, a Communist 
newspaper. 

The City Manager pondered the 
problem for some days before acting, 
partly no doubt because Fsi policy 
is to pass on such fragments of un- 
confirmed information with the un- 
derstanding that the Fsi will deny 
any knowledge of the matter if it is 
cited as the source. As a member of 
the Planning Commission, Mr. Kel- 
logg might have decided to go to its 
chairman, Henry A. Bettman. Or he 
might have put the Fs file before 
the full Commission. He did neither 
of these things. Instead, he shared 
the information with just three 
members of the Commission—the 
three regular Republicans. The 
three members of the Commission 
who had been appointed by a Char- 
ter Mayor were not consulted. 

For reasons City Manager Kellogg 
has declined to explain, he ignored 
the nonpartisan tradition of his of- 
fice in consulting only ‘his three 
regular Republican colleagues. Then, 
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while one of them, Councilman 
Douglass Allen, was with him, he 
called Williams for an interview. 
This was irregular, to say the least, 
as Williams was not his employee 
but that of the Commission. Con- 
fronted with the Fsi report, Wil- 





WHO’S WHO IN THE ARTICLE 


Carl W. Rich, Mayor of Cincinnati. 

Douglass Allen, a Republican mem- 
ber of the City Council. 

Wilbur R. Kellogg, City Manager. 

Henry A. Bettman, Chairman of the 
City Planning Commission. 

Wallace Collett, member of the 
City Planning Commission. 

Sydney Williams, City Planning 
Director. 











liams admitted some of the facts it 
contained. Councilman Allen, be- 
sides being a member of the Plan- 
ning Commission and the City Coun- 
cil, is on the staff of the unremitting- 
ly Republican, Taft-owned Times- 
Star, is a sturdy partisan in his own 
right, and is the possessor of an agile 
mind and an acid tongue. Allen took 
over the questioning of Williams 
and asked why he had not told all 
this to the Commission when he was 
being hired. Williams said he had 
told two members of the Commis- 
sion about the Marxist study group 
—Chairman Bettman and Wallace 
Collett, the latter chairman of the 
committee to find a Planning Direc- 
tor. Both men were Charterites ap- 
pointed by the late Mayor Albert D. 
Cash. 


Opening a ‘Closed Chapter’ 


At this point the Williams case, not 
yet made public, became the Bett- 
man-Collett case, and was about to 
inundate a city which had been apa- 
thetic about its councilmanic cam- 
paign. Bettman and Collett had 
been delegated, back in April, to see 
Williams and inform him of his ap- 
pointment. They did so, whereupon 
Williams volunteered to divulge a 
“closed chapter” of his life. For two 
days, Bettman and Collett ques- 
tioned him. They learned that Wil- 
liams’s former employers, the City 
Planning Commission of San Fran- 
cisco and the University of Califor- 
nia City Planning Department, had 
known of Williams’s past ties with 
Communist-fringe groups and had 
not considered that they would im- 
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pair his usefulness to the City of 
Cincinnati. 

Bettman and Collett satisfied 
themselves that Williams had broken 
completely with the Communist- 
tinged study group in 1946 and 
had had no similar ties since. They 
were impressed by the fact that he 
had taken a loyalty oath at the Uni- 
versity of California without reser- 
vation, saying he did not then and 
for five years previously had not be- 
longed to any organization which 
advocated the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment by force or violence. In a 
statement Williams made later, he 
said: “I have never participated in 
or condoned any act of disloyalty to 
my country. I have never been asso- 
ciated with any group that is illegal 
or which advocated any violation of 
the laws of our government. I have 
never associated with persons who, 
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to my knowledge, advocated the 
overthrow of our government by 
violent or illegal means.” 

Bettman and Collett made up 
their minds that Williams was not 
a loyalty risk, that he was in fact a 
loyal citizen. They were eager to fill 
the job, and they wanted to protect 
the public reputation of a man who 
had looked into Communism brief- 
ly, rejected it, and was now capable 
of great usefulness to an American 
community. With those motives, they 
said nothing of Williams’s past con- 
nections to anyone else. 


vo five months later, on Sep- 
tember 28, Councilman Allen 
learned that Bettman and Collett 
had known and withheld this infor- 
mation, he spent a busy afternoon. 
Ignoring the City Manager’s rather 
belated plea that the affair be han- 
dled through correct channels—the 
Planning Commission—Allen called 
a meeting of his Republican col- 
leagues in the City Council and also 
consulted the high command of the 


Republican county machine. He re- 
leased a flashy story to the Times- 
Star, and all three Cincinnati dailies 
immediately pounced on it. 

Three Republican candidates for 
the Council used TV that same eve- 
ning to apprise the public of the 
massive danger in their midst. Allen 
demanded the resignations of Wil- 
liams, Bettman, and Collett for “mis- 
feasance and malfeasance.” 

That afternoon, Allen had made 
the pivotal decision of the cam- 
paign. He chose independent action 
through the press and TV in place 
of formal action through the Plan- 
ning Commission. From that mo- 
ment until Election Day, Williams, 
and more especially Bettman and 
Collett, were the overriding issue of 
the campaign. 


ina pays after the original dis- 
closure, the Commission voted 
four to three to ask Williams to re- 
sign. Allen made the motion, saying, 
“I do so regretfully. Mr. Williams 
has done a good job here and his 
professional qualifications are the 
highest. I move that the Commission 
request Mr. Williams’s resignation 
because the disclosure of his past 
Communist affiliation has seriously 
damaged his usefulness as a public 
official.” Williams was jettisoned not 
because of any present doubt as to 
his loyalty or competence, but be- 
cause of the publicity given his past 
ties—publicity which Allen himself 
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had engineered, with a minor assist 
from the City Manager. 

Williams resigned at the next 
meeting. In accepting his resigna- 
tion, the Commission said officially: 
“This motion is not intended to re- 
flect upon the professional compe- 
tence of Mr. Williams, nor has his 
present loyalty been questioned by 
the Commission.” A highly trained 
man had lost a job and possibly all 
future hope of employment in the 
public service for which he was 
trained because a politician, coming 
into possession of a raw FBI file, had 
found it advantageous to disclose 
Williams’s past as a means of dis- 
crediting the Charter Party through 
Bettman and Collett. 


The Pilot and the Quaker 


It is essential to know what kind of 
men Bettman and Collett are, for 
Cincinnati’s election on November 
3 was to constitute a jury’s verdict 
on their character and conduct. Al- 
though the two men almost learned 
to think of themselves as a single 
personality joined by a hyphen, they 
are profoundly different. The bril- 
liant and complex Henry Bettman 
was a pilot in daredevil air shows 
of the 1920’s. Then he qualified as 
a physicist at Harvard. Finding re- 
search too remote, he went back 
to Harvard for four more years and 
became an architect, winning a valu- 
able traveling fellowship. In the 
Navy during the war, he was en- 





gaged in research and development 
work in electronics, for which his 
training in physics fitted him. After 
appointment to the City Planning 
Commission six years ago, he soon 
became skilled in planning. 
Bettman, now forty-four, has al- 
ways been venturesome. Years ago 
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this quality led him to explore well- 
nigh inaccessible caves. In recent 
years, combined with a sense of pub- 
lic duty, it has led him to devote ten 
to twenty hours a week without pay 
to exploring the means of making 
his city more efficient and more beau- 
tiful. 

Wallace Collett, by contrast, is a 
simple, gentle Quaker from a rural 
settlement in the Ohio hinterland. 
At thirty-nine, he is prematurely 
white-haired and appears frail. But 
he loves nothing more than a gruel- 
ing week of mountain climbing or 
hiking. An idealist and a dedicated 
public servant, he has an iron back- 
bone and an unyielding determina- 
tion to stand on what seems to him 
right and merciful. To him, honor 
and integrity are the most important 
things in life. And the torrent of ac- 
cusing headlines that engulfed him 
was doubly dreadful to such a sensi- 
tive and conscientious man, and his 
wife and three school-age children. 


| rer the problem of the 
Republican machine tacticians 
was to link Bettman’s and Collett’s 
“coddling of Communists” in public 
office with the Charter Party. This 
was easy enough, since the third 
Charter-appointed member of the 
Planning Commission, who stood up 
for Bettman and Collett, was at the 
same time a member of the Charter’s 
executive committee, the top policy- 
making agency of the party. All three 
were made the targets of a succession 
of skillfully contrived newspaper ad- 
vertisements. 

Another important step was Coun- 
cilman Allen’s resolution in the City 
Council demanding the resignations 
of Bettman and Collett from the 
Planning Commission. Charter mem- 
bers of the Council voted against it. 
What had been a potential political 
issue became a clearly drawn parti- 
san issue, dominating the campaign- 
ing from early October onward. 


The Committee of 150 


Failing to see the risk of giving the 
Charterites a moral issue on which to 
fight a hitherto dull campaign, the 
Republicans were startled to dis- 
cover popular indignation welling 
up in unexpected quarters. A few 
citizens, outraged by the highhanded 
way in which three men were being 
pilloried in the press without a hear- 














ing, called a protest meeting at a ho- 
tel. The meeting was not advertised 
publicly, and was called on two days’ 
notice. But 150 people turned up. 
They had gotten the word from 
friends. Hearing the facts fully, these 
citizens authorized a small commit- 
tee to proceed to action. And so the 
Committee of 150 for Political Mo- 
rality was born. It was headed by a 
professor of philosophy who never 
had had any connection with politics 
before but who learned the facts of 
political life fast. The members were 
mostly outright amateurs, but they 
were genuinely and passionately in- 
dignant. When the newspapers took 
meager notice of their demand for 
a public hearing for Bettman and 
Collett, they raised money and 
bought page ads in the papers to tell 
their story, make their demands, and 
ask for more money from the public. 
The money flowed in, and the Com- 
mittee of 150 ran more ads. 

The City Council, firmly in the 
grip of its Republican majority, re- 
fused the requested public hearing. 
It refused also to permit a radio sta- 
tion to broadcast the Council meet- 
ing at which Bettman and Collett had 
been tried and found guilty of “gross 
dereliction of duty.” Mayor Carl 
Rich destroyed the letter. from the 
radio station asking clearance to 
broadcast, doing so without show- 
ing the letter to the public-hearings 
committee or the full Council. After 
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A Typical Republican Advertisement 


Anti-Protestant! 
Anti-Catholic! 
Anti=-Jewish! 
Anti-Negro! 
Anti-God! 


This is what members of Marxist Study Groups are taught, Charter 





Democrats. 


Is this “THE STUDY GROUP” YOU ARE EXCUSING? 


Don’t YOU know: 


that Karl Marx was Aanti-Protestant, Anti-Catholic, 
Anti-Jewish, Anti-Negro, Anti-God? 


Don’t YOU know: 


that you must be affiliated with the Communist Party 
before you can join a Marxist Study Group? 


Don’t YOU know: 


that the i jients of Communism are: Socialism, 
Hatred of , Deceit, and Law Breaking, well mixed 
with Immorality? 














44 eek ee a 
OF THE CATECH/SM OF THE 
MARXIST STUDY GROUP 


Don’t YOU know: 
. o 3 be ist at Su is the edvenced training 
Weren't a, Hiss, the Rosenbergs, Harold 
Ware, Fr Hashmal, Talmadge Raley and 
thousands of other 'Communists, members of the 







4. That Free Enterprise and The Privete 
2. Study groups. Seapaie ae be abolished. 
5. That The Republican Panty is the greatest enemy of 


CITIZENS OF CINCINNATE: 


We Republicans are for destroying Communism wherever and whenever 
it is discovered ... and that includes Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We believe that Communism is deadly dangerous to life, liberty and re- 
ligion. It is not to be coddied or excused. 

We won't be soft-talked or loud-talked into accepting less than 100% 
Americanism, regardiess of time, place or circumstance. 

That's our Position—today, tomorrow and forever! 


Vote to maintain your Republican majority in City Couneil! 


VOTE REPUBLICAN 1 to 9! 


lnewed by The Republican (ampaign Commitiee.. Ted Brown, Chairman 


“ETERNAL VIGILANCE 18 THE PRICE OF LIBERTY” 
iced 
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a full debate and many sanctimo- 
nious expressions of regret, the ma- 
jority of the Council voted to de- 
mand that Bettman and Collett re- 
sign. 


Ce EyricH, JR., boss of the 
Republican machine, drew the 
issue: “If we win, Collett and Bett- 
man go. If we lose, they stay.” A vote 
by proportional representation on 
nineteen candidates for nine Council 
seats became a referendum on the 
ethics of the two Planning Commis- 
sion members. 

If the Republican machine won, it 
would remove Bettman and Collett 
immediately and would have a third 
appointment January 1, when the 
term of the third Charter appointee 
would expire. It had in sight a Plan- 
ning Commission completely behold- 
en to the machine. Such a packed 
Commission, making frequent deci- 
sions on the zoning of properties, 
could be highly useful to a patronage 
organization. 

The nonpolitical nature of the 
City Manager’s office was at stake. 
So was the long tradition of unpaid 
volunteer service on independent 
boards and commissions. For if Bett- 
man and Collett were to be harried 
from office for what was at most an 
error of judgment, nobody like them 
would be apt to accept appointment 
to serve the community without pay 
in the future. If the Charterites were 
not cleared of the Communist “taint” 
by the verdict of the voters, the most 
notable and persistent reform move- 
ment in any large American city was 
liable to collapse. 


The Advertising Campaign 


Advertisements from the Republican 
machine multiplied in the closing 
fortnight of the campaign. Each was 
tailored to the same pattern—to link 
the Charter Party to Communism. 
The ads were generously sprinkled 
with hammers, sickles and bombs, 
crosses marking graves in Korea, and 
dark references to Alger Hiss. A 
typical and oft-appearing paragraph 
read: 

“We Republicans are for destroy- 
ing Communism wherever and when- 
ever it is discovered. . . . We believe 
that Communism is deadly danger- 
ous to life, liberty and religion. It is 
not to be coddled or excused. We 
won't be soft-talked or loud-talked 
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into accepting less than 100% Amer- 
icanism. Eternal Vigilance Is The 
Price Of Liberty.” 

One ad featured a large picture 
of the cover of a booklet, “Theory 
and Practice of the Communist Par- 
ty,” as used in “Marxist Study 
Groups.” One proclaimed in bold 
type that Communism is “Anti- 
Jewish! Anti-Negro! Anti-God!” and 
demanded to know, “Is this “The 
Study Group’ you [the Charter Demo- 
crats] are excusing?” The next day’s 
papers added two lines at the top: 
“Anti-Protestant! Anti-Catholic!” 

This, presumably, made Commu- 
nism anti-everybody. But it may have 
made it harder for wide-eyed Cin- 
cinnati voters to believe that the 
nine Charter candidates, reputable 
and highly regarded people, were 
anti-everything and soft on Com- 
munism. 

Councilman Allen, who had 
rushed off to Liberia on a newspaper 
assignment after touching off this 
campaign, returned in time for the 
closing days before the vote. He re- 
newed the attack in abusive terms 
that commanded page-one stream- 
ers. Allen identified himself as a pub- 
lic official trying conscientiously “to 
rid high public office of Communists, 
ex-Communists, and more particular- 
ly their sophistic apologists, who in 
my opinion are the most dangerous 
of all to our Republic and its ideals 
of individual freedom.” 


bw Times-Star and the Enquirer 
denounced Bettman and Collett 
in unmeasured terms. The Scripps- 
Howard Post defended them. The 
Times-Star and Enquirer endorsed 
seven Republicans and three Char- 
terites, the Post seven Charterites 
and three Republicans. (With con- 
fusing generosity, all three papers 
endorsed ten candidates for the 
seats in Council—possibly on the 
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theory that since one was a very per- 
sonable woman, she could sit on 
someone’s lap.) 


usT HOw does a reform party fight 
back when charged with a Com- 

munist taint? Here was a city already 
steeped in anti-Red hysteria. And 
here the label of Communist cod- 
dling was being attached to the Char- 
ter group with great skill and ruth- 
less persistence. Charter strategists 
reeled under the sudden attack and 
lost some valuable days fumbling for 
a formula. Meanwhile their candi- 
dates continued on their various 
courses, hoping in vain that their 
campaigns could be returned some- 
how to sanity. It looked as though 
a humiliating defeat for the Char- 
terites was inescapable. That was 
certainly the general belief. 

But the amateurs of the Commit- 
tee of 150 for Political Morality 
buckled down. With no apparent 
assets other than righteous indigna- 
tion, they raised $3,800 to buy news- 
paper advertising and television time. 
They told the story in lucid, factual 
terms. They defined the moral issue 
posed by a campaign of smear and 
character assassination. They ham- 
mered away at the long-range impli- 
cations of a voters’ verdict that 
would destroy two honorable men 
who had served the city brilliantly 
without reward. 

Taking courage from the discovery 
that they were not alone, and in- 
creasingly outraged by the violent 
attacks of the opposition, Charter 
leaders adopted a free-swinging of- 
fensive strategy. Reform always 
thrives when it has a moral issue. 
And volunteers in politics, who have 
no hope of jobs or preferment, need 
a moral principle to goad them to 
hard work in the precincts and at 
the polling places. With a zeal that 
recalled the older days of fighting 
reform, Charter volunteer workers 
rang doorbells, spoke at meetings, 
buttonholed friends, and turned up 
$4,000 of additional campaign funds 
in the last week to finance ads and 
TV programs. 


Republican Comeuppance 


Then 152,766 citizens of Cincinnati 
went to the polling booths. Their 
verdict went 51.4 per cent for the 
Charter Party, giving it a secure 
majority in the City Council and 


the mayoralty. For the Republican 
machine that had staked its hopes 
on a strategy of fear and suspicion, 
it meant a return to minority status. 
This was the first time in a genera- 
tion that a party had been turned 
out of power after only one term in 
the majority—a stinging reprimand 
in itself. 

The gains are obvious. A nonpolit- 
ical City Planning Commission can 
resume its nonpolitical role. It is not 
to be packed with the henchmen of 
a patronage machine. The political 
neutrality of the City Manager’s of- 
fice can be restored. The party of 
reform with a generation of civic 
achievement to its credit is back in 
business, with a new mandate from 
the voters. 


Mo IMPORTANT Of all, the people 
of Cincinnati by their verdict 
have said that elections in their city 
are not to be won by smears, by char- 
acter assassination, or by pandering 
to hysterical fears. 
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AT HOME & ABROAD 


France: Politicians, 






Pressure Groups, and a New Face 


THEODORE H. WHITE 


Fk SIX FULL YEARS the chief whip- 
ping boy of the Atlantic alliance 
has been France. The indictment 
against France may be summed up, 
simply, as the real or alleged refusal 
of the French to make those deci- 
sions without which the progress of 
the entire Atlantic alliance is re- 
duced to a crawl. 

Rarely have the French and their 
Allies faced a situation that sets 
them so profoundly at odds with 
each other as they are at the mo- 
ment. This winter the French must 
decide whether or not to begin the 
partial surrender of their sovereignty 
to the Union of Europe, conceived 
jointly by them and the Americans; 
this winter they must decide wheth- 
er, how, and on what terms to put an 
end to the war in Indo-China, which 
is draining France dry; this winter 
they must again consider whether 
and how to arrest the economic blight 
that is reducing France season by 
season to the status of an industrial 
anachronism. And all these decisions 
must be made under the pressure of 
Allies so exasperated that they now 
care less what the results of these 
decisions are than that they be final- 
ly made, once and for all. 


- EXASPERATION of France’s Al- 
lies has valid origins in the 
nature of French politics today. If a 
government can be compared to an 
intricate piece of machinery which 
translates crude popular pressures 
more or less smoothly into decision 
and program, then it may fairly be 
said that in France todav though the 
motors hum, the gears do not mesh. 
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In the sense that our Republican 
and Democratic Parties (despite 
their internal divisions) translate 
American political emotions into 
government, or that the Labour and 
Tory Parties (despite similar inter- 
nal divisions) translate British polit- 
ical emotions into government, 
France as a nation today lacks par- 
ties that can do the same. 

No western country offers its elec- 
torate a more varied political spec- 
trum: all shades of conservatism or 
reaction, all shades of socialism and 
social reform, all attitudes toward 
religion from outright hostility to 
downright servility. Yet, in practice, 
none of these parties offers voters 
more than a parochial set of prej- 
udices and myths so narrow and mu- 
tually exclusive that, however they 
group themselves together in coali- 
tion, none can offer the French peo- 
ple a real choice of directions in 
which they can agree to move. Rigid, 
mechanically-controlled, the old par- 
ties have almost entirely lost the 
ability to offer France either new 
faces or new perspectives. 

It is these parties, gathered in all 
sorts of precarious coalitions, with 
which the western world has been 
dealing since 1947. Through this 
ever-changing, ever-constant leader- 
ship, France has expressed itself in 
the United Nations, underwritten 
NATO, launched European Union, 
signed and sponsored treaties. And 
the outer world’s exasperation be- 
gins with its doubts, which are 
echoed in Paris, as to whether this 
political leadership can commit the 
French people to any historic course 































of action or in a crisis deliver any- 
thing more real than a majority ol 
votes in the National Assembly. 


Sauve Qui Peut 


During a third of a century of wars, 
depression, fear, inflation, and dis- 
aster, the French people have been 
divided and subdivided into a na- 
tion of closed and sealed groups far 
more akin to Mussolini’s image of 
the corporative state than the shin- 
ing community of democracy and 
representative government which the 
French insist their country remains. 

The _ political government of 
France can harass these sovereign 
corporative entities with rules and 
regulations or plead with them, as 
citizens, to show responsibility. But it 
cannot crack down and curtail the 
rights of the few for the greater good 
of the many, impose discipline, dis- 
solve cartels, deny subsidies. The 
French government does not so 
much administer its people as it 
negotiates with them, yielding to the 
pressures of the strongest or, when 
trapped, resorting to inflation to 
purchase the goods and services re- 
quired for survival. 

The crudest form in which these 
corporative groups present them- 
selves is that of political-economic 
lobbies—far better organized and far 
more powerful in the state-dominat- 
ed economy of France than in any 
other free and representative nation. 

There is, for instance, the alcohol 
lobby, an unbreakable formation ol 
winegrowers, beet growers, apple 
growers, and distillers whose mem- 
bers produce twice as much alcohol 
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as the nation can consume each year 
and force the government to buy the 
surplus at a rate four times the 
world price. French vats are so full 
of unsalable government-owned al- 
cohol that it would be cheaper now 
for the government to dump it all 
in the sea than try to store it. And 
Frenchmen are so full of alcohol that 
the expenses of the French Social 
Security System in care of alcoholics 
and diseases directly attributable to 
alcoholism are larger than all taxes 
paid by spirit and wine dealers. Yet 
the wine lobby must be subsidized 
and millions of acres must be kept 
in crops whose only yield is alcohol 
while the French economy screams 
for more meat, more milk, more 
fruit, more wheat. 

There is a truckmen’s lobby that 
has made a shambles of the eco- 
nomics of rail transportation by polit- 
ical jiggering with the nationalized 
railways’ rate structure. There is a 
tobacco lobby, a steel lobby, a butch- 
ers’ lobby, and a thousand more. 
Each of these groups negotiates with 
the government directly. Right-wing 
Governments such as those of Pinay 
and Laniel can occasionally wring 
halfhearted co-operation from some 
of the smaller sovereign corporative 
groups (as did Laniel in his famous 
compact with the Paris butchers to 
stabilize meat prices in the capital) . 
Left-wing Governments alternately 
try to threaten and bribe them into 
compliance. But no Government of 
any kind controls them. 


HESE VESTED economic interests— 

usually (and mistakenly) called 
cartels—are, of course, the most pub- 
licized separatist groups in the state 
because their methods have fossilized 
French industry into a structure 
roughly fifty years behind the times 
and paralyzed the nation’s physical 
comfort and welfare. But they are 
not the only groups living a destruc- 
tively independent life in a greater 
community. 

French science and technology are 
compartmentalized in tight restric- 
tive coteries because the exclusive 
senior academies of French higher 
education, for reasons that go deep 
in the nation’s intellectual tradi- 
tion, turn out only a fraction of the 
technicians, however brilliant, that 
the nation needs. 

There are other communities of 
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men bound together only by their in- 
terest in recovering payment for war 
damages from the government. Old- 
age pensioners, First World War vet- 
erans, Second World War veterans, 
and deportees all bleed the body of 
French politics as picadors do a 
bull. Colonists and colonial interests 
pursue objectives quite irrelevant to 
the destiny of France as a nation. 
The Second World War has created 
other groups: collaborationists press- 
ing constantly on the Fourth Repub- 
lic for forgiveness, resistance veterans 
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who have splintered their past hero- 
ism into contentious factionalism. 
Finally, the administrative ma- 
chinery of France is itself a con- 
glomeration of incorporated func- 
tionaries, vested interests with great 
power and prestige, some of which 
are not only totally unresponsive to 
political control but openly con- 
temptuous of it. Thus during last 
summer’s strikes of the underfed 
and underpaid lesser civil servants, 
France was simultaneously treated 
to the spectacle of powerful and en- 
trenched colonial officials participat- 
ing in a coup d’état in France’s 
richest colonial domain, Morocco, 
without authority and without po- 
litical guidance, an action almost 
certain to bring infinite sorrows in 
the future. Nor did the Government 
resist this group, as it did the lesser 


civil servants. Confronted with a fait 
accompli, it assented and draped the 
Morocco coup with ex post facto 
authority and legality. 

The French political roulette 
wheel decreed that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs who was forced to 
condone the Moroccan coup _ be 
Georges Bidault, the same man who 
had held that post in 1946 when an- 
other set of colonial functionaries in 
Asia flouted the political authority of 
Paris to plunge into the Indo-China 
war, which has since drained the na- 
tion white. So powerless was the Gov- 
ernment that the mastermind of the 
Moroccan coup—Marshal Alphonse 
Juin, perhaps the most ambitious 
soldier in any army’s uniform—could 
a few days later publicly sneer at 
the Presidency of France, stigmatiz- 
ing that high office as one with more 
tedious chores and empty honor 
than real power, and declaring that 
his own political conduct was gov- 
erned only by the superior interests 
of France. 


one things must be said to 
mollify the harshness of this pic- 
ture. First, the people who defend 
their privileges with such bitterness 
do so not so much out of wickedness 
as out of fear. The selfishness of mod- 
ern Frenchmen, which so saddens 
those who thrill to the glory of 
French culture, rises from the history 
of the past forty years of turbulence 
and inflation, which has taught them 
that survival is assured only to those 
who look out for themselves first. 

Secondly, within the cells of the 
compartmented enterprises, French 
brilliance burns as brightly as ever. 
Its achievements in engineering, sci- 
ence, design, and even in some phases 
of local politics remain the peers of 
the best the modern world can offer. 
This brilliance is fragmented, unco- 
ordinated, hence wasted, but it per- 
sists. 

Last, and it should be repeated 
over and over again, the divided 
and antagonistic groups and individ- 
uals of France have necessarily ar- 
rived at a tolerance of each other so 
great as to make liberty in France 
more complete both in expression 
and conduct than in any other west- 
ern democracy. Which raises the ul- 
timate questions: What price must 
be paid for this liberty? Can this 
total liberty be managed or re- 
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strained by efficient direction acting 
for the community as a whole with- 
out a ruthless new type of govern- 
ment? Or must it continue to the 
ragged edge of anarchy? 


Two Portents 


These are the people and this is the 
political structure that have been 
summoned to make decisions on 
which all western plans turn. 

Neither the people nor the struc- 
ture is, however, a static one. This 
summer two decisive, distinct but 
organically related events occurred 
in France. Together, they foreshad- 
owed the beginning of a new nation- 
al opposition to the present state of 
affairs, entirely different from the 
factional and partisan oppositions 
that the political parties have al- 
ways hitherto displayed in the nar- 
row arena of the National Assembly 
in Paris. 

One event was the great wave of 
summer strikes (The Reporter, Sep- 
tember 29). The summer strikes 
were simply the intrusion of labor— 
splintered, confused, and misled— 
upon French politics. All the post- 
war adjustments of burdens between 
the independent groups that make 
up French life and between these in- 
dependent groups and the govern- 
ment have been made at the expense 
of labor. 

Labor, divided between Catholic, 
Socialist, and Communist leadership 
in permanent rivalry, has not, since 
the war, been able to muster its 
vast ranks for more than an orderly 
retreat in defense of the rights and 
dignities it won in the unity of Lib- 
eration. The burdens of postwar 
France, as translated in taxes and 
inflation, have always rested most 
heavily upon the ordinary working- 
man, by now reduced to a state of 
permanent misery simply because his 
divided protest could never be ef- 
fectively brought to bear upon the 
government. The spontaneous, grass- 
roots summer strikes simply warned 
the nation that labor, even divided 
as it was, could project France into 
anarchy overnight if goaded too far— 
and that it had been goaded as far 
as it could bear. If France was to 
be governed at all, if France was to 
bear the weight of global and inter- 
national obligations, the strikes 
warned the nation that it could no 
longer be done by the pauperization 
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of French workers. Something had 
to give, either internally or external- 
ly, or the meaning of France in the 
world would become a fiction—as it 
still may. 


HE SECOND event of the summer, 

which preceded the strikes by 
some six weeks, was the presentation 
to the National Assembly of an alter- 
native program and alternative lead- 
ership that proposed to reverse the 
entire course of French affairs since 
the war. 

This program is called the Mendes- 
France Program, after its author, 
Pierre Mendes-France, a_ short, 
stocky, heavy-set man, jet-black of 
hair, broad of nose, and blue-black 
of jowl, who looks far more l’xe one 





of the blue-trousered workers in the 
Paris Metro than one of the most 
eminent and scholarly intellectuals 
in French life. 

The impact of Mendes-France and 
his program on French life, like 
so many phenomena in French poli- 
tics, is all paradox. The current fa- 
vorite of the non-Communist Left 
and the standard bearer of those 
who mumble of a new Popular 
Front, Pierre Mendes-France is, in 
almost every respect, a man of the 
Right — a_hard-money, _balanced- 
budget, orthodox economic techni- 
cian and member of the business- 
men’s Radical Socialist Party. A man 
who declares in all sincerity, “I hate 
politics, I do not indulge in politics, 
I am not a politician,” Mendes- 
France has proved himself the 


shrewdest long-range political strat- 
egist in France. Without patronage 
or powerful friends, his present po- 
sition as one of the two or three 
dominant figures in French national 
politics is due almost entirely to his 
ability to translate his abstruse, in- 
tricate, scholarly researches into a 
few simple yet logical statements 
about the world. These he has re- 
peated with such monotonous yet 
brilliant persistence that by now 
even the politicians who loathe 
Mendes-France must borrow from or 
pay lip service to them. 

The entire Mendes-France pro- 
gram can be summed up in the three 
words which form the title he has 
given his latest political pamphlet, 
Gouverner, C’est Choisir (“To Gov- 
ern Is to Choose”) . “ 


The Beam in France’s Eye 


France, as Mendes-France describes 
it, is a nation that can no longer see 
itself clearly. This France, still drunk 
with memories of old greatness, still 
clutching at the promises of Libera- 
tion, divided by recent history, each 
of its constituent groups terrified at 
any threat to its archaic and ves- 
tigial privileges, has forced on its 
government burdens far too great 
for French resources to support. To 
govern France effectively, the men 
who do so must decide that they will 
abandon profound obligations, both 
domestic and international, that they 
have managed to support since the 
war only by an inflation that cor- 
rupts and destroys all. The first duty 
of French government, says Mendes- 
France, is to choose what shall be 
given up, for only by abandoning 
part of its claim to global greatness 
now can France withdraw, regroup 
its forces and energies for counter- 
attack, and then return to its right- 
ful power. 

In speech after speech, Mendes- 
France over the past three years has 
filled in this outline. His detail is 
both simple and specific. Those bur- 
dens Mendes-France would choose 
to abandon first are the war in Indo- 
China and the huge military obli- 
gations of NATO. 

Not the slightest trace of anti- 
Americanism or softness to Soviet 
diplomacy can be discerned in 
Mendes-France’s convictions. It is 
simply, as he puts it, that France 
cannot be strong everywhere at once 
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—in Asia, in Africa, in Germany and 
at home. Mendes-France is neither 
an opponent nor an advocate of Eu- 
ropean Union. Indeed, in his 
speeches he seems curiously indif- 
ferent to it, though he voted to sus- 
tain the Schuman Plan. What he 
seeks is that France, whether in or 
out of such a union, be strong. 

Along with his abandonment of 
external burdens, Mendes-France 
would wring out the swollen Social 
Security System, strip away the hid- 
den and direct subsidies to pressure 
lobbies, and reorganize the un- 
co-ordinated and misdirected na- 
tionalized industries. 

Despite its opposition to heavy 
armaments, such a program would 
scarcely be sufficient to win for 
Mendes-France the acclaim of the 
Socialists, the Left Catholics, and 
other free-wheelers of the non-Com- 
munist Left. All these choices are 
negative ones. But in choosing to 
slash with unrelenting ferocity 
France’s budgetary burdens, sacrific- 
ing thereby its current diplomatic 
obligations, Mendes-France proposes 
other positive choices. These concern 
not the outside world but France at 
home. They require the diversion of 
almost all that is saved by slashing 
the burden of arms and subsidies 
into vastly expanded public housing 
(for housing is easily France’s most 
terrible social problem) , into a new 
basic investment program both in 
industry and agricultural develop- 
ment, into much greater government 
support of technology and science. 

To the Left, such a program is 
appealing. While it will not imme- 
diately Jessen the burden on French 
workers, it will result eventually in 
new houses, new schools, and the 
promise of an expanding economy 
instead of the stagnant one that the 
workers now support without hope. 


—— THIRD essential ingredient of 

the Mendes-France program is 
obvious. It is that the Assembly, once 
having accepted these choices, abdi- 
cate a huge share of its legislative 
prerogative and endow whatever 
Premier it chooses with power to 
jostle, shake, and discipline by de- 
cree the various special interests that 
now overwhelm individual Deputies 
and control their votes. Specifically, 
his program requires that the As- 
sembly give a Government advancing 
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such a program full powers to make 
any of these adjustments by decree 
within the frame outlined—and that 
such a decree become law immedi- 
ately unless the Assembly by specific 
veto overrides it, and by so doing 
casts the Government out of power. 

Such proposals and such programs 
have been talked about, largely be- 
cause of Mendes-France’s own writ- 
ings and speeches, for several years. 
What was of vast importance this 
summer was that in the June crisis, 
for the first time the President of 
France proposed their author to the 
Assembly as Premier-Designate, and 
that 301 members of the Assembly 
voted for his appointment, while 
only 119, of whom 101 were Commu- 
nist, voted against him. Mendes- 
France was defeated only because of 
the abstention of those eminent Dep- 
uties and their friends who have sat 
in France’s Cabinets for the past 
eight years. Their abstentions left 
him just thirteen votes short of the 
constitutional majority necessary for 
investiture. 


Cautery or Surgery? 


No reading of the portents and 
omens can forecast either the future 
of Pierre Mendes-France or of his 
country during the coming winter. 

An earnest, serious, hard-working 
man (Mendes-France is mayor and 
departmental chairman of the Nor- 
man town and district he represents 
in Paris), his self-chosen role since 
the war has been to sit in the red- 
plush hemicycle of the Palais Bour- 
bon and chant of doom like a Cas- 
sandra. He has refused every offer of 
a Cabinet post, saying, “One cannot 
cauterize a wooden leg.” The mel- 
ancholy satisfaction of seeing all his 
predictions come true for seven years 
has given him an almost fatalistic be- 
lief that his program (with or with- 
out him) will be accepted by the 
Assembly or that France will slowly 
decay and fall from the ranks of the 
great powers. 

Mendes-France cannot back his 
convictions with either an organiza- 
tion or a machine of his own. No in- 
trigue in the fashionable salons of 
Paris, where so many political careers 
are launched, made, and broken, op- 
erates in his support. No personal 
flair for bold, dynamic mobilization 
of masses of men in the streets tempts 
him to adventure outside those 


realms of scholarly monograph and 
speech that have made his views dog- 
ma among so many French journal- 
ists, intellectuals, and worried citi- 
zens. 

It is perhaps the very modesty and 
restraint with which Mendes-France 
carries himself personally that has 
made his rise to influence over the 
past year so important. A possibly 
exaggerated symbolism has attached 
itself to him and to his program. He 
has coined the phrases that shape 
the current clichés of politics in 
Paris. All these phrases can be 
summed up in a paragraph: 

What the political leadership of 
France decides is not nearly so im- 
portant as that it make some deci- 
sion, some choice, no matter what. 
And, once having decided, it must 
do so clearly enough that the people 
of France can fuse, as a community, 
to support or oppose its decision. 
“To govern,” in short, is truly “to 
choose.” 

No crisis in France is ever the last 
one. No long-heralded hour of de- 
cision since the war has ever pro- 
duced the decision. Not even in this 
winter of overbearing problems and 
demands can one be sure that the 
party coalitions in Paris will arrive 
finally at a decision on the great 
project of European Union, on the 
war in Indo-China, on the overhaul- 
ing and recasting of its industrial 
system. All these problems have 
been part of the furniture of the 
French political stage for many 
years. What is new is simply a pub- 
lic discontent capable of an anarchic 
shrugging off of all present govern- 
ment forms, and the appearance of 
a program and leadership ready to 
remake and reshape these forms 
about a new policy. If this program 
and this restlessness fuse under new 
leadership that can capture a ma- 
jority of the French National As- 
sembly, then France may finally have 
that truly responsible and represen- 
tative Government that her Allies 
have criticized her for so long for 
lacking. It is certain that the Atlan- 
tic Allies would find such new leader- 
ship less complaisant and docile 
than the political leadership they 
have dealt with in Paris hitherto. 
But it is well that France’s Allies, 
which have heaped so many and such 
thankless burdens on her, be pre- 
pared for the event. 
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Austria Learns 


How to Be a Buffer State 


WILLIAM HARLAN HALE 


Pane the world is reminded 
of the existence of Little Austria, 
the Country Without a Treaty. Usu- 
ally one hears of it in dispatches 
saying that once again it looks as if 
Austria wouldn’t get the treaty long 
promised by its wartime liberators, 
and that Austria cannot really exist 
until it gets that treaty. Everyone is 
agreed—and has been since the Allies 
made their pledge at Moscow in 1943 
—that the nation should be free. The 
only questions are, How free, in 
whose camp, and at whose expense? 
Austria, for its part, also insists on 
freedom, and in September went so 
far as to demand that it be allowed 
to join the four occupying powers 
in writing its own peace treaty. 
And yet privately Austria knows it 
is not doing too badly now—“a little 
cockleboat on the stormy seas of Eu- 
rope,” as Austria’s late President 
Renner put it—with a cargo of four 
occupational elephants abroad. 

Austrian navigation over the past 
eight years has consisted chiefly in 
trying to keep the elephants in bal- 
ance: The boat may not go any- 
where, but at least it stays afloat. 
The only alternative would be for all 
four powers to jump off neatly, 
cleanly, and simultaneously—a feat 
unknown in mid-European animal 
acts. 


| oe MANY decades the old Austria, 
which Metternich’s artifice had 
erected into a “European necessity,” 
was held together largely by outside 
pressures. Today its revived fragment 
is sustained in great part by the im- 
position of opposing counterweights. 
This condition is somewhat puzzling 
to professors of political physics, but 
not to the Austrians themselves, who 
can point out that Austria has often 
defied the laws of gravity anyway. 
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The result, at all events, is the 
achievement of an equilibrium of 
forces in which everyone gets some- 
thing and nobody gets everything. 

This is displeasing to the western 
powers under American leadership. 
They would like to save Austria 
wholly for the western side to which 
it is historically linked, and in sup- 
port of this goal the United States 
has pumped about $1.5 billion of 
economic aid into the country. The 
equilibrium is also displeasing to 
Moscow, which would like to convert 
Austria through threats and bribes 
into a tributary of the eastern bloc. 
As a starter, Moscow has already ex- 
tracted from Austria a total wealth 
(in plant removals, oil, business se- 
questrations, occupation charges, and 
vast smuggling operations) that is 
comparable to what the Americans 
have put in. But to Austria, whose 
richest areas lie along a highly vul- 
nerable frontier adjoining Commu- 
nist Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
(its ancient trading partners) and 
whose own capital city lies farther 
east than Prague, the balance is logi- 
cal, necessary, and advantageous for 
the preservation of the mid-Danu- 
bian frontier way of life. 

If a Westerner looks on this as 
opportunism, the Austrian can re- 
ply that there is no question where 
his heart lies. In last February’s na- 
tional elections, all the Soviets’ 
blandishments and mass propagan- 
da could not lift the Communist 
vote above its postwar peak of one- 
twentieth of the total. 

The traditional image of the friv- 
olous Janus-faced Vienna statesman 
bears no resemblance to that of Leo- 
pold Figl, Austria’s Chancellor 
throughout the first seven postwar 
years, and now its Foreign Minister. 
The pint-sized Fig] used to stalk in 





like an up-country David every other 
week to do battle with the Soviets’ 
gold-braided Goliaths in their dread 
headquarters in the Hotel Imperial. 
Nor is there any suggestion of Met- 
ternichian equivocation in Austria’s 
perennial Minister of the Interion 
and police boss, the Socialist Oskar 
Helmer, who likes nothing bette: 
than to move his barrel-shaped bulk 
far down into the Soviet Zone and 
there give the eastern occupants and 
their creatures a tongue lashing in 
scathing working-class Viennese. 

Yet in an Austria dependent on 
quadripartite mercies, it would be 
impolitic to work only one side of 
the street. One must make accom- 
modations and, if he is shrewd, 
can play one party off against the 
other. Thus the doughty Helmer, 
having built up political capital 
with western authorities by boldly 
assailing the Soviets, periodically 
turns about and hurls a lance ol 
complaint at the Big Three, thereby 
building up a domestic reputation 
for bold independence and quite 
often getting action on his complaint 
as well. 


Compensations in Thralldom 


The new Chancellor, Julius Raab, is 
expert at this approach. Last spring, 
when the Soviets after long recalci- 
trance finally lifted their zonal bor- 
der controls and began to return 
certain industrial properties to Aus- 
tria, he did not make the obvious 
pronouncement that these conces- 
sions were welcome but only frag- 
mentary, and long overdue compared 
to what the West had already 
granted. On the contrary, he cheered 
them loudly and without reserva- 
tions and adopted a momentary cool- 
ness toward the West, thereby caus- 
ing the western High Commissions 
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to fear that a rapprochement be- 
tween the Government and the Rus- 
sians might be in the making. There 
wasn’t actually any such possibility, 
but at least the western authorities 
had been given the hint that they 
too had better make some further 
concessions. 

Meanwhile Austria’s ex-Foreign 
Minister, Karl Gruber, a_bushy- 
browed, six-foot Tyrolese whose 
glowering air and pounding gestures 
had caused a Collier’s author to 
write him up as “The Man Who 
Says No to Stalin,” took the occasion 
to do a little quiet work of his own, 
inaugurating dealings directly be- 
tween Vienna and Moscow on the 
subject of the stymied peace treaty— 
a move which the three western part- 
ners at once feared might present 
them with a fait accompli. That was 
no doubt just what Herr Gruber 
wanted them to fear—again in the 
interest of winning some concessions. 
Using such techniques of self-preser- 
vation, Austria has taken quite an 
effective hand in managing its own 
occupation. 

Austrians are sometimes thought 
of as lightheaded, waltzing sentimen- 
talists; actually, their genius seems 
to consist in arousing sentiment 
about Austria in almost everyone ex- 
cept themselves. They do not, for 
instance, grow misty-eyed even at the 
thought of achieving the treaty 
which the world’s leading statesmen 
have assured them they deserve. It 
would be good to have a treaty and 
be free, with no more Soviet thugs 
walking all over Austrian natural re- 
sources, utilities, tax laws, and civil 
rights, and no more uniformed 
young Americans prancing all over 
Salzburg. But still, the Austrian 
knows, there are compensations in 
not being free. 

One doesn’t have to raise an army 
or worry about his own defense 
(Washington will do that); one is 
exempt from both Nato and Comin- 
form; one can bark without being 
committed to bite; and, furthermore, 
one can defer resolving the issue of 
just which Austrians are to rule Aus- 
tria and by what principles—a prob- 
lem complicated by the fact that 
Austria’s two major parties are even- 
ly balanced and ideologically rigid. 
One can continue instead with the 
present emergency coalition Govern- 
ment, which takes in both sides and 
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needs to resolve nothing. “There are 
some advantages,” an Austrian Min- 
ister remarked privately not long 
ago, “in maintaining a perpetual 
emergency here.” 


They Like It That Way 


Do not the four occupiers, for their 
part, also see some advantages in the 
same perpetual emergency? 

The suggestion is never hinted by 
Austrian officials, since doing so 
would cause them to lose face; but 
they still have it in mind, and sus- 
pect that the Allies do too. If the 
four powers really wanted a treaty 
for Austria, they argue, surely the 
260 meetings which their delegates 
have held on it since 1947 could 
have arrived at one by now. Austri- 
ans know that responsibility for the 
main roadblocks in its path rests 
with Moscow, which introduced 
such utterly extraneous issues as 
that of the demilitarization of Tri- 
este to halt negotiations just when 
they seemed to be proceeding nicely. 
But they also feel that the West has 
also been a bit intractable and tricky 
itself, and for a purpose. 

If the western Big Three were as 
eager for a settlement as they claim, 
says the Austrian skeptic, they might 
have yielded a bit more back in 
1949 on the matter of former Ger- 
man assets to be awarded to Russia 
when Moscow was making this a 
crucial point. And the American 





move last year of introducing a dras- 
tically blue-penciled “short draft” 
treaty with terms far more favorable 
to Austria than the “long draft” was 
viewed by the Vienna Foreign Office 
not as a noble attempt to unfreeze 
the Soviets’ ice jam and succor Aus- 
tria, but rather as a propaganda 








maneuver designed to put the So- 
viets in the wrong—a process which 
usually makes them more wrong- 
headed than ever, as was shown on 
August 30 and again in November 
when Moscow refused to go ahead 
on any draft whatsoever. 

But, continue the sardonic Vien- 
nese, why should the occupiers actu- 
ally wish to march away in any case? 
It would be proper, of course, and 
economical besides, now that all but 
the French are shouldering their 
own occupation costs. But on the 
other hand, wouldn’t their departure 
leave Austria a vacuum abhorrent 
to all four of them? 

The Russians would lose not only 
some three hundred requisitioned 
businesses but also their advance 
bases which now house two combat 
divisions and strong tactical air units 
in Austria under occupational guise, 
and therewith the excuse for main- 
taining their line-of-communications 
troops across Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary for the bases. The Amer- 
icans could shut down their plushy 
civil establishment in Vienna, but at 
the same time they would lose their 
well-developed military redoubt in 
Austria’s mountainous west and 
therewith the control of the vital 
hinge of the Brenner Pass in case 
the Soviets tried to force western 
Europe’s door. The British would 
have to vacate their retreats in Ca- 
rinthia and Styria from which they 
have been keeping an unobtrusive 
watch over Marshal Tito’s northern 
frontier while potting at mountain 
birds. The French would have to re- 
tire from Innsbruck, a good vantage 
point from which to dissuade Aus- 
trians from another attempt at Ger- 
man Anschluss as well as to encour- 
age links between local Catholics 
and those beyond the Rhine. 


i MAKING such judgments, Austri- 
ans are attributing to others their 
own deeply ingrained impulse to- 
ward maintaining an equilibrium of 
forces rather than seeking their reso- 
lution. Austria is aware that its own 
present equilibrium merely keeps it 
in suspense; but the nation has had 
long experience at finding in this 
condition the illusion of stability— 
such as during the empire of Franz 
Josef, which spent its last three 
decades in a state of suspended po- 
litical animation. In its internal re- 
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lationships no less than its foreign 
ones, Austria is dedicated to the 
ideal of living by contrasts and hop- 
ing that they will complement rather 
than cancel each other out. Austria 
lives by the principle of Proporz, or 
proportion, in which each dominant 
pressure group gets its precisely cali- 
brated share of influence, official po- 
sitions, and rewards. All this re- 
sults in a machine that revolves 
like a gyroscope and stays exactly 
put. 


Equal and Opposite 


Much of today’s fine balance results 
from the fact that Austria’s major 
political parties are evenly matched 
—the Socialists enjoying a slightly 
greater popular vote, while the con- 
servative People’s Party outnumbers 
them by one seat in Parliament and 
thereby retains the Chancellorship. 
The conservative Chancellor, how- 
ever, cannot move until he obtains 
the assent of the Socialist Vice-Chan- 
cellor, who in effect is the Second 
Consul of the Republic; and as a re- 
sult, Herr Raab can move very little. 

A more fundamental cause of the 
balance, however, is Austria’s eco- 
nomic life, or rather its two lives: 
On one side the nation conducts 
itself in Socialist fashion, and on the 
other in what can only be called 
that of enlightened medievalism 
plus cartels. The two extremes meet, 
and the result is either stalemate or 
an amazing outcropping of mid-Da- 
nubian ingenuity, depending on 
one’s point of view. The only factor 
missing from the mixture is competi- 
tive free enterprise, which is some- 
thing that Austria on one side hasn't 
yet attained, and on the other has 
managed to by-pass. 


b igre po NoT, if you want to open 
a butcher shop in Austria, sim- 
ply go ahead and open a butcher 
shop. You first apprentice yourself 
to the butcher’s trade. After becom- 
ing a duly licensed master butcher 
you approach the butchers’ guild in 
the appropriate regional Chamber 
of Commerce to state your interest 
in opening a business. Under regu- 
lations solidified in 1859 as a result 
of centuries of Austrian guild expe- 
rience, you have to have a trade 
license before you can open your 
doors. Before you can get it, gov- 
ernment licensing authorities are 
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enjoined under laws as recent as 
1952 to find out whether the local 
butchers’ guild approves. If your po- 
tential competitors don’t welcome 
your competition, you don’t get your 
license. 

If, however, you do get your li- 
cense, you next find that member- 
ship in guild and Chamber of Com- 
merce is compulsory. You are not 
free to determine your prices, busi- 
ness hours, or distribution methods 
as you see fit. If your official trade 
group has already fixed them, you 
follow them. If you object and ask 
your representative in Parliament to 
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introduce a bill to change the setup, 
you find that a law of 1934 requires 
that drafts of all legislation affecting 
the interest of a trade group must 
first be submitted to the appropriate 
Chambers of Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Labor for “advisory opinion” 
before being acted upon. Your rep- 
resentative tells you that never, since 
that law was enacted, has Parlia- 
ment passed a measure to which the 
constituted Chambers have failed to 
agree in advance. 

Yet if, having learned the ropes, 
you manage to make headway and 
then try to expand by buying, let 
us say, into the beer business, you 
find yourself confronting the beer 
cartel. The beer cartel is graced by 
Austria’s most distinguished-looking 
industrialist, Baron Manfred Maut- 
ner-Markhof, who affects imperial 
side whiskers. He runs a huge pickle 
and mustard empire to arouse Aus- 








trian thirst and Europe’s biggest 
brewery combine to slake it. The 
beer cartel is very much like the 
Austrian cement, lumber, paper, 
foundry, chemical, wire, shoe, or 
soda-water cartels: Two related 
groups of companies dominate it, 
setting production agreements and 
prices with the aid of money from 
the nationalized banks and of a state 
that still shies from anything so 
radical as the Sherman Act. 

In the last year before the war, 
according to figures gathered by the 
Office of the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Austria, there were 203 
of these cartels, of which seventy-six 
per cent controlled the entire output 
of their product and ninety-eight 
per cent were able to exercise abso- 
lute control over prices. Ten years 
later, the various processes of con- 
solidation, nationalization, and Rus- 
sification had reduced the number 
of cartels but tightened their sur- 
vivors’ control: In 1951 the Austrian 
Institute for Economic Research re- 
ported that a third of all Austrian 
goods was being produced by single 
firms enjoying monopolies in their 
fields, while the next third was be- 
ing produced by groups of from two 
to five firms, generally linked by car- 
tel agreements. It was revealed that 
only the final one-sixth of the entire 
Austrian product was being turned 
out by groups of more than a dozen 
so-called competitors in their re- 
spective fields—and it was in this 
remnant area that well over ninety 
per cent of Austria’s producers were 
to be found. 

The Institute didn’t like the look 
of this, and neither did the Amer- 
ican economic aid mission. But the 
anti-cartel side in Austria, which 
chiefly means the Socialist other 
half, has not been very useful as an 
ally against restrictive practices that 
have stultified new enterprise. Its 
own aim, although masked by flow- 
ery orations concerning the need for 
workers’ bathrooms, better parks, 
free milk for schoolchildren, and 
cheaper pickles from Baron Maut- 
ner-Markhof, adds up to a campaign 
for One Big Socialized Super-Cartel 
of everything, including the pickles. 
The Socialists have made consider- 
able headway by exploiting the co- 
alition’s decision in 1946 to place 
under public administrators the 
great banks and industrial enter- 
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prises that the Hitler government 
or its favorites had taken over, until 
such time as all claims could be sort- 
ed out. This involved the temporary 
nationalization of more than half of 
all Austrian corporate enterprise, 
including the vital sectors of steel, 
coal, chemicals, and electrical manu- 
facturing. The Socialist aim has 


been to make this nationalization 
permanent, under Socialist admin- 
istrators. 


Already Karl Waldbrunner, So- 
cialist Minister of Transportation 
and Nationalized Industries, pre- 
sides over an empire of railroads, 
telecommunications, and_ electric 
power, which have been state prop- 
erties for decades. He would like 
to “plan” the rest of the economy 
as well; but at this point he comes 
into collision with the opposite 
party’s Minister of Finance, the 
sleek Dr. Reinhardt Kamitz, who is 
responsible for administering Aus- 
tria’s nationalized banks — which, 
however, remain so powerful in their 
own right that they do most of his 
planning for him. 


Appearance and Reality 


Over a long history Austria has 
learned the value of appearances. In 
the banking department particular- 
ly, things are not always what they 
seem. Thus the nation’s number one 
bank, the Creditanstalt (whose fail- 
ure back in 1931 touched off the 
mid-European part of the Great De- 
pression) is supposed to be a nation- 
alized and fumigated institution. Yet 
it is still run by a board of private 
directors who vote its huge blocks of 
stock in other concerns—for the 
Creditanstalt still controls between 
a third and a fourth of the capital 
of Austrian textile, electrical, con- 
struction, and food concerns, with 
holdings in steel and chemicals as 
well. Thus in effect it outreaches the 
nationalizers, or, shall we say, bal- 
ances them. 

Few people in Austria seem to 
know just what goes on inside it. 
Some hints came out when it was 
discovered that among the entrepre- 
neurs it was financing was a big-time 
black-marketeer and supplier of the 
Soviets, Johann Haselgruber, and 
when the U. S. economic aid mission 
complained that sizable Marshall 
Plan funds advanced to it had been 
diverted to a Swiss subsidiary, Limor 
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A.G., that was understood to have 
been involved in deals with eastern 
agents. 

At the same time the Creditanstalt, 
through its close ties with the highly 
respectable Chamber of Commerce 
and League of Industrialists, virtual- 
ly sets the financial policy of the 
People’s Party, and the People’s Par- 
ty, in turn, reciprocates by denounc- 
ing any criticism of the bank, par- 
ticularly on the part of Americans, as 
a nefarious scheme to undermine the 
capitalist side of the Austrian coali- 
tion and turn the country over to 
the Reds. 


Metternich 


i THE BANKS, the entire Aus- 
trian system of government is 
not quite what it seems. It has all 
the appurtenances of a western par- 
liamentary democracy, yet the Par- 
liament does not really rule. The 
various quasi-official Chambers of 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor 
are each able to govern a part of 
the economy through membership 
rules, production quotas, and price 
and wage agreements. Each Chamber 
is vested with a virtual veto over leg- 
islation, and all are banded together 
in an Economic Council that reaches 
its decisions in secret and hands 
them down to the Chancellor. Herr 
Raab, himself the former head of the 
Chamber of Commerce, knows just 
how this is done: through group 
solidarity organized from above. 
“The best guarantee of the future of 
our middle classes,” he has remarked, 





“lies in the compactness of the 
Chamber organization.” As a result 
we have, as the easternmost van- 
guard of democracy in central Eu- 
rope, perhaps not a corporative state 
but certainly a Chamber state, bal- 
anced, fixed, and rigid. The Soviets 
find it hard to budge it from dead 
center. So do we. 


Tribal Politics 


The People’s Party, heir to the Chris- 
tian Socialist tradition of Dollfuss, 
Schuschnigg, and Monsignor Seipel 
(the only man to run a modern state 
from a monastic cell), likes to de- 
scribe its program as Solidarismus, 
which basically means holding to- 
gether key interest groups through 
a strong executive and avoiding 
parliamentary struggles. The West 
Point for its leaders is'the proud 
“C.V.” or Cartelverband der ka- 
tholischen Studentenverbindungen— 
a “cartel” of Catholic student frater- 
nities which serves as a sort of elite 
freemasonry of the Right, and whose 
bond ties its members together for 
life. 

The Socialist Left, meanwhile, 
fired by brave memories of how it 
went down fighting in 1934, is tied 
together even more closely. Through 
the monolithic Trade Union Fed- 
eration, Austria’s super-cio, it domi- 
nates all of the country’s major 
unions, along with the Chamber of 
Labor, and it runs an empire of 
housing developments, publishing 
houses, and co-operatives which form 
a virtual state within a state and are 
calculated to provide the faithful 
with homes, jobs, clubs, daily news- 
papers, outings, instructors, wine, 
and financial security from the cra- 
dle to the grave. 

One of these self-enclosed tribal 
worlds is supposed to be conserva- 
tive, the other radical. Yet they think 
alike in that they are bent chiefly 
on protecting their own traditions 
against change; and so persistent in 
Austria is the prestige of old ways 
that an aspiring Socialist leader also 
likes to be known as Herr Doktor 
(if only of Marxism) , while even ap- 
prentices go to work carrying bulg- 
ing briefcases—although everyone 
knows they contain only sausage 
sandwiches. 

Between these two universes lies 
Austrian officialdom, which, by defi- 
nition, never changes. Scene-shifters 
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in the state theaters, brakemen on 
the railroads, gatekeepers at the zoo 
—all are as they were under the 
emperors, officials of the state, uni- 
formed, meticulously graded, pro- 
fuse in numbers, grossly underpaid, 
and protected by law against a mere 
civilian’s “insult to official honor” if 
he should speak roughly to one of 
them because a train is late. Such 
is the accumulated overhead of Aus- 
trian statism that there are today 
more retired and pensioned railroad 
employees than active ones. The 
Vienna police force is several times 
larger than that of Detroit. Four 
men on an Austrian multiple street- 
car do the work of one on a New 
York bus. 


Don’t Rock the Boat 


In this protected, polarized, and 
curiously static society there is not 
much room for volatile forces, and 
the Austrian, who has had some bad 
experiences with these, is inclined 
to congratulate himself that there 
isn’t. Apart from the Communist 
splinter, there exists today another 
fringe group of the disaffected, con- 
sisting of a mixed bag of Pan-Ger- 
manists, racists, all-out authoritari- 
ans, anti-clerical conservatives, mav- 
erick monarchists, a few anti-cartel 
businessmen, and a good many 
dream - laden small-town political 
Wagnerians, who this year ran an 
“independent” ticket that polled al- 
most fifteen per cent of the vote. No 
one knows quite what they want, 
and neither, apparently, do they. 
The majority of Austrians, however, 
do know what they want: Don’t rock 
the boat, if you want to keep that 
boat. 

This ruling attitude makes them 
at once recalcitrant, unheroic, a 
trifle dull, and yet durable. For- 
eigners who complain of the lack of 
adventurous vision in Austria forget 
that to an Austrian, his country’s 
mere survival is a still not wholly 
explained miracle. In its early Haps- 
burg centuries, Austria was an em- 
pire without a name; then it was 
reduced to a name without an em- 
pire; today it is a nation, but one 
without a nation’s most precious at- 
tributes—urge and genius. As a rank- 
ing Austrian Cabinet member put it 
to me, “No country can do to itself 
or have done to it such things as 
have happened to ours and really 
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expect to amount to much. After the 
First World War we lost all the great 
non-German areas from which we 
drew so much of our new blood, en- 
ergy, and wealth. In 1934 our ablest 
Socialist element was decimated and 
driven out. Four years later, the 
Nazis drove out the most patriotic of 
our anti-Socialists. With them went 
the Jews, the most gifted people in 
our arts and professions. Then, in 
1945, you people came along and 
drove out the Nazis, many of whom 
were also gifted. Good God, what 
was left? A man has got to be some- 
thing, after all!” 


A New Role for Austria 


Yet, in spite of decline and a chroni- 
cally low blood count, Austria does 
amount to much—even though a 
great part of the impulse for this 
comes from outside the country 
rather than within it. Austria is in- 
escapably strategic and still rich in 
resources. The Soviets took the 





shortsighted view of trying to loot 
it, which prompted the Americans to 
restore it. The Americans have done 
so well, and gotten so many Aus- 
trians to roll up their sleeves and 
work with them, that today Austrian 
industrial production is at seventy 
per cent above prewar production; 
agriculture is better than prewar; 
the Austrian schilling, which was 
worthless in 1945 and threatened to 
dive again in 1951, is so strong today 
that black-marketeers have given up 
trying to undercut the official rate; 
even foreign trade, Austria’s weak- 
est link, is now beginning to ap- 
proach balance. 

The mark of American initiative 
and help now lies all over Austria, 
even in the Soviet Zone, in the form 
of new hydroelectric dams, highways, 
rolling mills, and improved mining 
and manufacturing techniques. We 
have provided the tools, hoping 
these may yet modernize the man. 
One thing we cannot do, however, 
is to assure him his foreign markets 
—which for Austrian high-value in- 
dustrial products have traditionally 
been eastern ones. Before the war, 
what is now the Communist eastern 
bloc took almost a third of Austrian 
exports, providing basic foodstuffs in 
return. Today, it takes barely thir- 
teen per cent, angling chiefly for 
high-priority strategic items such as 
ball bearings (which the West 
doesn’t want Austria to sell to the 
East) and offering chiefly low-value 
goods ranging from paprika and to- 
mato paste to second-rate crockery in 
exchange. This situation, exclaims 
the Austrian Minister of Trade, is 
“intolerable.” But what’s to be done 
about it? 


Ww GREAT FORCES and great 
questions surging about it, Aus- 
tria hopes to remain in the mid- 
dle, not moving more than necessary. 
Once it found its mission in defend- 
ing Europe against the Turks. Then 
it defended Europe against revolu- 
tion. Today it is out to preserve 
itself, which history may record as 
an achievement too. And, until such 
time as Austria’s dream of becoming 
the honest broker between East and 
West may be fulfilled, the nation has 
at least proved, for all its vine-clad 
Byzantinism, that it knows how to be 
the shrewdest buffer state in the 
world. 
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One Writer’s Encounter with Communism 


My Confession 


MARY McCARTHY 


(The first of two installments) 
| Aare AGE has a keyhole to which 

its eye is pasted. Spicy court 
memoirs, the lives of gallant ladies, 
recollections of an ex-nun, a monk’s 
confession, an atheist’s repentance, 
true-to-life accounts of prostitution 
and bastardy gave our ancestors a 
penny peep into the forbidden room. 
In our own day, this type of sensa- 
tional fact-fiction is being produced 
largely by ex-Communists. Public 
curiosity shows an almost prurient 
avidity for the details of political 
defloration, and the memoirs of ex- 
Communists have an odd resem- 
blance to the confessions of a white 
slave. Two shuddering climaxes, two 
rendezvous with destiny, form the 
poles between which these narratives 
vibrate: The first describes the occa- 
sion when the subject was seduced 
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by Communism; the second shows 
him wresting himself from the de- 
mon embrace. Variations on the 
form are possible. Senator McCarthy, 
for example, in his book, McCarthy- 
ism, the Fight for America, uses a 
tense series of flashbacks to drama- 
tize his encounter with Communism: 
The country lies passive in Commu- 
nism’s clasp; McCarthy awakes; 
voices speak to him; he hesitates; 
doubt sings her siren song; he is 
given a tryst with destiny in the lone- 
ly Arizona hills, where, surrounded 
by “real Americans without any syn- 
thetic sheen,” he attains the decision 
that will send him down the long 
marble corridors to the Senate Cau- 
cus Room to bare the shameful com- 
merce. 

The diapason of choice plays, like 
movie music, round today’s apostle 
to the Gentiles: Whittaker Chambers 














on a bench and, in a reprise, awake 
all night at a dark window, facing 
the void. These people, unlike ordi- 
nary beings, are shown the true 
course during a lightning storm of 
revelation, on the road to Damascus. 
And their decisions are lonely deci- 
sions, silhouetted against a_back- 
ground of public incomprehension 
and hostility. 


opyect. I have read the reminis- 

cences of Mr. Chambers and Miss 
Elizabeth Bentley. I too have had a 
share in the political movements of 
our day, and my experience cries out 
against their experience. It is not the 
facts I balk at—I have never been an 
espionage agent—but the studio at- 
mosphere of sublimity and purpose 
that enfolds the facts and the chief 
actor. When Mr. Chambers is mount- 
ed on his tractor, or Miss Bentley, 
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alone, is meditating her decision in a 
white New England church, I have 
the sense that they are on location 
and that at any moment the director 
will call “Cut!” It has never been 
like that for me; events have never 
waited, like extras, while I toiled to 
make up my mind between good and 
evil. In fact, I have never known 
these mental convulsions, which ap- 
pear quite strange to me when I read 
about them, even when I do not 
question the author’s sincerity. 

Is it really so difficult to tell a good 
action from a bad one? I think one 
usually knows right away, or a mo- 
ment afterward in a horrid flash of 
regret. And when one genuinely hesi- 
tates—or at least it is so in my case— 
it is never about anything of impor- 
tance but about perplexing, trivial 
things, such as whether to have fish 
or meat for dinner, or whether to 
take the BMT or the IND to reach 
a certain destination, or whether to 
wear the beige or the green. The 
“great” decisions—those I can look 
back on pensively and say, “That 
was a turning point,” have been 
made without my awareness. Too 
late to do anything about it, I dis- 
cover that I have chosen. 

This is particularly striking when 
the choice has been political or his- 
toric. For me, in fact, the mark of 
the historic is the nonchalance with 
which it picks up an individual and 
deposits him in a trend, like a house 
playfully moved by a tornado. My 
own experience with Communism 
prompts me to relate it, just because 
it had this inadvertence, this truth to 
ordinary life, that seems to me lack- 
ing in the true confessions of re- 
formed Communists. Like Stendhal’s 
hero who took part in something 
confused and disarrayed and insig- 
nificant that he later learned was 
the Battle of Waterloo, I joined 
the anti-Communist movement with- 
out meaning to and only found out 
afterward, through others, the mean- 
ing or “name” assigned to what I had 
done. 


HIS OCCURRED in the late fall of 

1936. Three years before, I had 
graduated from college—Vassar, the 
same college Elizabeth Bentley had 
gone to— without having suffered 
any fracture of my political beliefs 
or moral frame. All through college, 
my official political philosophy was 
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royalism; though I was not much 
interested in politics, it irritated me 
to be told that you could not turn 
the clock back. But I did not see 
much prospect for kingship in the 
United States (unless we imported 
one like the Swedes). Faute de 
mieux, | awarded my sympathies to 
the Democratic Party, which I tried 
to look on as the party of the South- 
ern patriciate. I conjured up a some- 
what strained admiration for figures 
like Carter Glass and Albert Cabell 
Ritchie, whom I pictured as courtly 
statesmen with eyeglasses on ribbons 
in perpetual white summer suits. At 
the same time, I had an aversion to 
Republicans—a perfectly instinctive 





feeling that had been with me since 
I was a child of eight running my 
wagon up and down our cement 
driveway and howling, “Hurray for 
Cox!” at the Republican neighbors 
who passed by. I disliked business- 
men and business attitudes partly, 
I think, because I came from a pro- 
fessional (though Republican) fam- 
ily and had picked up a disdain for 
businessmen as being beneath us in 
education and general culture. And 
the prejudice against Al Smith dur- 
ing the 1928 election, the tinkling 
amusement at Mrs. Smith’s vulgari- 
ty, democratized me a little in spite 
of myself: I was won by Smith’s ple- 


beian charm, the big coarse nose, 
“raddio,” and rubbery politician’s 
smile. 

But this same distrust of uniform- 
ity made me shrink, in 1932, from 
the sloppily dressed Socialist girls at 
college who paraded for Norman 
Thomas and tirelessly argued over 
Cokes; their eager fellowship and 
scrawled placards and heavy per- 
sonalities bored me—there was some- 
thing, to my mind, deeply athletic 
about this Socialism. It was a kind 
of political hockey played by big, 
gaunt, dyspeptic girls in pants. It 
startled me a little, therefore, to 
learn that in an election poll taken 
of the faculty, several of my favorite 
teachers had voted for Thomas; in 
them, I decided, the Socialist faith 
appeared rather charming, a gra- 
cious and attractive oddity, like the 
English Ovals they gave you when 
you came for tea. 

That was the winter Hitler was 
coming to power, and, hearing of 
the anti-Jewish atrocities, I had a 
flurry of political indignation. I 
wrote a prose poem that dealt, in a 
mixed-up way, with the Polish Cor- 
ridor and the Jews. This poem was 
so unlike me that I did not know 
whether to be proud of it or 
ashamed of it when I saw it in a col- 
lege magazine. At this period we 
were interested in surrealism and 
automatic writing, and the poem 
gained a certain renown because it 
had come out of my interior with- 
out much sense or order, just the 
way automatic writing was supposed 
to do. 

But there my political develop- 
ment stopped. The depression was 
closer to home; in New York I used 
to see apple sellers on the street cor- 
ners, and now and then a bread 
line, but I had a very thin awareness 
of mass poverty. The depression was 
too close to home to awaken any- 
thing but curiosity and wonder—the 
feelings of a child confronted with a 
death in the family. I was conscious 
of the suicides of stockbrokers and 
businessmen, and of the fact that 
some of my friends had to go on 
scholarships and had their dress al- 
lowances curtailed, while their moth- 
ers gaily turned to doing their own 
cooking. To most of us at Vassar, I 
think, the depression was chiefly an 
upper-class phenomenon. 

My real interests were literary. In 
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a paper for my English Renaissance 
seminar, I noted a resemblance be- 
tween the Elizabethan Puritan pun- 
dits and the school of Marxist criti- 
cism that was beginning to pontifi- 
cate about proletarian literature in 
the New Masses. I disliked the mod- 
ern fanatics, cold, envious, little 
clerics, equally with the insufferable 
and ridiculous Gabriel Harvey — 
Cambridge pedant and friend of 
Spenser—who tried to introduce the 
rules of Latin quantity into English 
verse and vilified Robert Greene, a 
true poet who died young, in squalor 
and misery. I really hated absolutism 
and officiousness of any kind (I pre- 
ferred my kings martyred) and was 
pleased to be able to recognize a 
Zeal-of-the-Land-Busy in proletarian 
dress. And it was through a novel that 
I first learned, in my senior year, 
about the Sacco-Vanzetti case. The 
discovery that two innocent men had 
been executed only a few years back 
while I, oblivious, was in boarding 
school, gave me a troubling shock. 
The case was still so near that I was 
tantalized by a feeling that it was not 
too late to do something—try still an- 
other avenue, if Governor Fuller and 
the Supreme Court obdurately would 
not be moved. An unrectified case 
of injustice has a terrible way of 
lingering restlessly in the social at- 
mosphere, like an unfinished equa- 
tion. I went on to the Tom Mooney 
case, which vexed not only my sense 
of equity but my sense of plausi- 
bility—how was it possible for the 
prosecution to lie so, in broad day- 
light, with the whole world watch- 
ing? 


Wm: HOWEVER, in May, 1933, 
before graduation, I went down 
to apply for a job at the New Re- 
public, I was not drawn there by the 
magazine’s editorial policy—I hardly 
knew what it was—but because the 
book-review section seemed to me to 
possess a certain elegance and inde- 
pendence of thought that would be 
hospitable to a critical spirit like me. 
I was badly taken aback when the 
book-review editor, to whom I had 
been shunted—there was no job— 
puffed his pipe and remarked that 
he would give me a book to review 
if I could show him that I was either 
a genius or starving. “I’m not starv- 
ing,” I said quickly; I knew I was 
not a genius and I was not pleased 
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by the suggestion that I would be 
taking bread from other people’s 
mouths. I did not think this a fair 
criterion and in a moment I said so. 
In reply, he put down his pipe, 
shrugged, reached out for the ma- 
terial I had brought with me, and 
half-promised, after an assaying 
glance, to send me a book. 

My notice finally appeared; it was 
not very good, but I did not know 
that and was elated. Soon I was re- 
viewing novels and biographies for 
both the New Republic and the Na- 
tion and preening myself on the con- 
nection. Yet whenever I entered the 
New Republic’s waiting room, I was 





seized with a feeling of nervous guilt 
toward the shirt-sleeved editors up- 
stairs and their busy social con- 
science, and, above all, toward the 
shabby young men who were waiting 
too, and who had, my bones told 
me, a better claim than I to the book 
I hoped to take away with me. They 
looked poor, pinched, scholarly, and 
supercilious, and I did not know 
which of these qualities made me, 
with my clicking high heels and fall 
“ensemble,” seem more out of place. 


I CANNOT remember the moment 
when I ceased to air my old royal- 
ist convictions and stuffed them away 
in an inner closet as you do a dress 
or an ornament that you perceive 
strikes the wrong note. It was prob- 
ably at the time when I first became 


aware of Communists as a distinct 
entity. I had known about them, cer- 
tainly, in college, but it was not until 
I came to New York that I began 
to have certain people, celebrities, 
pointed out to me as Communists 
and to turn my head to look at them 
wonderingly. I had no wish to be one 
of them, but the fact that they were 
there—an unreckoned factor—made 
my own political opinions take on a 
protective coloration. 

This process had been accelerated 
by my marriage, a week after gradua- 
tion, to an actor and playwright who 
was in some ways very much like me. 
He was the son of a Minnesota nor- 
mal-school administrator who had 
been the scapegoat in an academic 
scandal that had turned him out of 
his job and reduced him for a time, 
when my husband was nine or ten, 
to selling artificial limbs and en- 
cyclopedia sets from door to door. 
My husband still brooded over his 
father’s misfortune, like Hamlet or a 
character in Ibsen, and this had 
given his nature a sardonic twist that 
inclined him to behave like a paradox 
—to follow the mode and despise it, 
live in a Beekman Place apartment 
while lacking the money to buy 
groceries, play bridge with society 
couples and poker with the stage 
electricians, dress in the English style 
and carry a walking stick while wear- 
ing a red necktie. 


H® was an odd-looking man, pre- 
maturely bald, with a tense, ar- 
resting figure, a broken nose, a Stand- 
ard English accent, and wry circum- 
flexed eyebrows. There was something 
about him both baleful and quiz- 
zical; whenever he stepped on the 
stage he had the ironic air of a sym- 
bol. This curious appearance of his 
disqualified him for most Broadway 
roles; he was too young for character 
parts and too bald for juveniles. Yet 
just this disturbing ambiguity—a 
Communist painter friend did a 
drawing of him that brought out 
a resemblance to Lenin—suited the 
portentous and equivocal atmos- 
phere of left-wing drama. He smiled 
dryly at Marxist terminology, but 
there was social anger in him. Dur- 
ing the years we were married, the 
only work he found was in produc- 
tions of “social” significance. He 
played for the Theatre Union in 
The Sailors of Cattaro, about a 
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mutiny in the Austrian fleet, and in 
Black Pit, about coal miners; the 
following year he was in Winterset 
and Archibald MacLeish’s Panic— 
the part of a blind man in both cases. 
He wrote revue sketches, and plays 
nobody produced, in a mocking, de- 





pairing, but nonetheless radical 
vein; he directed the book of a mu- 
sical called Americana, which fea- 
tured the song “Brother, Can You 
Spare a Dime?” I suppose there was 
something in him of both the victim 
and the leader, an undertone of 
totalitarianism; he was very much in- 
terested in the mythic qualities of 
leadership and talked briskly about a 
Farmer-Labor party in his stage Eng- 
lish accent. Notions of the superman 
and the genius flickered across his 
thoughts. But this led him, as it 
happened, away from politics into 
sheer personal vitalism, and it was 
only in plays that he entered “at the 
head of a mob.” In personal life he 
was very winning, but that is beside 
the point here. 


sige POINT Is that we both, through 

our professional connections, be- 
gan to take part in a left-wing life 
to which we felt superior, which we 
laughed at, but which nevertheless 
was influencing us without our be- 
ing aware of it. If the composition 
of the body changes every seven 
years, the composition of our minds 
during the seven years of our en- 
gagement and marriage had slowly 
changed, so that though our 
thoughts looked the same to us, in- 
side we had been altered, like an 
old car that has had part after part 
replaced. 

We wore our rue with a differ- 
ence; we should never have consid- 
ered joining the Communist Party. 
We were not even fellow travelers; 
we did not sign petitions or join 
front groups. We were not fools, 
after all, and were no more deceived 
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by the League Against War and 
Fascism, say, than by a Chinatown 
bus with a load of shills aboard. It 
was part of our metropolitan sophis- 
tication to know the truth about 
Communist fronts. We accepted the 
need for social reform, but we de- 


clined to draw the “logical” infer- 
ence that the Communists wanted us 
to draw from this. We argued with 
the comrades backstage in the dress- 
ing rooms and at literary cocktail 
parties; I was attacked by a writer 
in the New Masses. We knew about 
Lovestoneites and Trotskyites, even 
while we were ignorant of the labor 
theory of value, the law of uneven 
development, the theory of. perma- 
nent revolution vs. socialism in one 
country, and so on. “Lovestone is a 
Lovestoneite!” John wrote in wax 
on his dressing-room mirror, and on 
his door in the old Civic Repertory 
he put up a sign, “Through these 
portals pass some of the most beau- 
tiful tractors in the Ukraine.” 

The comrades shrugged and 
laughed, a little unwillingly. They 
knew we were not hostile but merely 
unserious politically. The comrades 
who knew us best used to assure us 
that our sophistication was just an 
armor; underneath we must care for 
the same things they did. They were 
mistaken, I am afraid. Speaking for 
myself, I cannot remember a single 
broad altruistic emotion visiting me 
during that period—the kind of emo- 
tion the simpler comrades, with their 
shining eyes and exalted faces, 
seemed to have in copious secretion. 

And yet it was true: We were not 
hostile. We marched in May Day 
parades, just for the fun of it, and 
sang “Hold the Fort, for We Are 
Coming,” and “Bandiera Rossa,” and 
“The Internationale,” though we 
always bellowed “The Socialist In- 
ternational Shall be the human 
race,” instead of ““The International 
Soviet,” to pique the Communists in 


our squad. We took part in evening 
clothes in a consumers’ walkout at 
the Waldorf to support a waiters’ 
strike; the Communists had nothing 
to do with this and we grew very 
excited (we did have negative feel- 
ings) when another young literary 
independent was arrested and 
booked. During a strike at Ohr- 
bach’s, John joined the sympathetic 
picketing and saw two of his fellow 
actors carried off in the Black Maria; 
they missed a matinee and set off a 
controversy about what was the first 
responsibility of a Communist play- 
ing in a proletarian drama. We went 
once or twice to a class in Marxism 
for actors, just to see what was up; 
we went to a debate on “Freud 
and/or Marx?” to a debate on the 
execution of the hundred and four 
White Guards following Kirov’s as- 
sassination. 


Ost EX-COMMUNISTS nowadays 

when they write their autobi- 
ographies or testify before Congres- 
sional committees are at pains to 
point out that their actions were 
very, very bad and their motives 
very, very good. I would say the re- 
verse of myself, though without the 
intensives. I see no reason to disavow 
my actions, which were perfectly all 
right, but my motives give me a 
little embarrassment, and just be- 
cause I cannot disavow them; that 
fevered, contentious, trivial show-off 
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in the May Day parade is still recog- 
nizably me. 

We went to dances at Webster 
Hall and took our uptown friends. 
We went to parties to raise money 
for the sharecroppers, for the Pierre 
Degeyter Society, for the Theatre 
Union, for the New Masses. These 
parties generally took place in a bor- 
rowed apartment, often a sculptor’s 
or commercial artist’s studio. You 
paid for your drinks, which were 
dispensed at a long table; the liquor 
was dreadful; the glasses were small, 
and there was never enough ice. 
Long-haired men in_ turtle-neck 
sweaters marched into the room in 
processions and threw their over- 
coats on the floor, against the wall, 
and sat on them; they were only 
artists and bit actors, but they gave 
these affairs a look of gangsterish 
menace, as if the room were guarded 
by the goons of the future. On 
couches with wrinkled slip covers 
little spiky-haired girls like spiders, 
dressed in peasant blouses and cara- 
paced with Mexican jewelry, made 
voracious passes at baby-faced ju- 
veniles; it was said that they did it 
“for the Party,” as a recruiting effort. 
Vague soft-faced old women with 
dust mops of whitish hair wandered 
benevolently about seeking a listen- 
er; on a sofa against a wall, like a 
deity, sat a bearded scion of an old 
Boston family, stiff as a post. All of 
us, generally, became very drunk; 
the atmosphere was horribly sordid, 
with cigarette burns on_ tables, 
spilled drinks, ashes everywhere, 
people passed out on the bed with 
the coats or necking, you could not 
be sure which. Nobody cared what 
happened because there was no host 
or hostess. The fact that a moneyed 
person had been simple enough to 
lend the apartment seemed to make 
the guests want to desecrate it, to 
show that they were exercising not a 
privilege but a right. 

Obviously I must have hated these 
parties, but I went to them, partly 
because I was ashamed of my own 
squeamishness, and partly because I 
had a curiosity about the Commu- 
nist men I used to see there: not the 
actors or writers, but the higher-ups, 
impresarios and theoreticians—dark, 
smooth-haired owls with large white 
lugubrious faces and glasses. These 
were the spiritual directors of the 
Communist cultural celebrities, and 
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they moved about at these parties 
like so many monks or abbés in a 
worldly salon. I had always liked to 
argue with the clergy, and I used to 
argue with these men, who always 
had the air, as they stood with fold- 
ed arms, of listening not to a dis- 
agreement but to a_ confession. 
Whenever I became tight, I would 
bring up (oh, vino veritas) the Czar 
and his family. I did not see why 
they all had had to be killed—the 
Czar himself, yes, perhaps, and the 
Czarina, but not the young girls and 
the children. I knew the answer, of 
course (the young Czarevitch or one 
of his sisters might have served as a 
rallying point for the counter-revo- 





lutionary forces), but still I gazed 
hopefully into these docents’ faces, 
seeking a trace of scruple or com- 
passion. But I saw only a marmoreal 
astuteness. The question, they said 
with finality, was of bourgeois ori- 
gin. 

The next morning I was always 
bitterly ashamed. I had let these 
omniscient men see the real me un- 
derneath, and the other me squirmed 
and gritted her teeth and muttered, 
Never, never, never again. And yet 
they had not convinced me—there 
was the paradox. The superiority I 
felt to the Communists I knew had, 
for me at any rate, good grounding; 
it was based on their lack of humor, 
their fanaticism, and the slow drip 
of cant that thickened their utter- 
ance, like a nasal catarrh. And yet 
I was tremendously impressed by 
them. They made me feel petty and 
shallow; they had, shall I say, a daily 
ugliness in their life that made my 
pretty life tawdry. I think all of us 


who moved in that ambience must 
have felt something of the kind, even 
while we laughed at them. When 
John and I, for instance, would say 
of a certain actor, “He is a Party 
member,” our voices always con- 
tained a note of respect. This re- 
spect might be mixed with pity, as 
when we saw some blue-eyed young 
profile, fresh from his fraternity and 
his C average, join up because a 
sleazy girl had persuaded him. The 
literary Communists I sincerely de- 
spised because I was able to judge 
the quality of the work they pub- 
lished and see their dishonesty and 
contradictions; even so, when I be- 
held them in person, at a Webster 
Hall dance, I was troubled and felt 
perhaps I had wronged them—per- 
haps there was something in them 
that my vision could not perceive, 
as some eyes cannot perceive color. 


rea SOMETIMES say that they 
envied the Communists because 
they were so “sure.” In my case, this 
was not exactly it; I was sure, too, 
intellectually speaking, as far as I 
went. That is, I had a clear mind 
and was reasonably honest, while 
many of the Communists I knew 
were pathetically fogged up. In any 
case, my soul was no. particularly 
hot for certainties. 

And yet in another way I did envy 
the Communists, or, to be more ac- 
curate, wonder whether I ought to 
envy them. I could not, I saw, be a 
Communist because I was not “made 
that way.” Hence, to be a Communist 
was to possess a sort of privilege. And 
this privilege, like all privileges, ap- 
peared to be a source of power. Any 
form of idiocy or aberration can con- 
fer this distinction on its owner, at 
least in our age, which aspires to 
a “total” experience; in the 1930's, 
it was the Communists who seemed 
fearsomely to be the happy few, not 
because they had peace or certitude, 
but because they were a mutation—a 
mutation that threatened, in the 
words of their own anthem, to be- 
come the human race. 

There was something arcane in ev- 
ery Communist, and the larger this 
area was the more we respected him. 
That was why the literary Commu- 
nists, who operated in the open, do- 
ing hatchet work on artists’ reputa- 
tions, were held in such relatively 
low esteem. An underground worker 
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rated highest with us; next were the 
theoreticians and oracles; next were 
the activists, who mostly worked, we 
heard, on the waterfront. Last came 
the rank and file, whose work con- 
sisted of making speeches, distribut- 
ing leaflets, attending Party and frac- 
tion meetings, joining front organ- 
izations, marching in parades and 
demonstrations. These people we dis- 
missed as uninteresting, not so much 
because their work was routine, but 
because the greater part of it was 
visible. In the same way, among in- 
dividual comrades, we looked up to 
those who were close-lipped and 
stern about their beliefs and we dis- 
paraged the more voluble members— 
the forensic little actors in built-up 
shoes who tried to harangue us 
in the dressing rooms. The idea of a 
double life was what impressed us: 
The more talkative comrades seemed 
to have only one life, like us; but 
even they, we had to remind our- 
selves, had a secret annex to their 
personality, which was signified by 
their Party name. It is hard not to 
respect somebody who has an alias. 

Of fellow travelers we had a 
very low opinion. People who were 
not willing to “go the whole way” 
filled us with impatient disdain. 
The only fellow travelers who 
merited our notice were those of 
whom it was said, “The Party pre- 
fers that they remain on the out- 
side.” I think some fellow travelers 
circulated such stories about them- 
selves deliberately, in order to ap- 
pear more interesting. There was an- 
other type of fellow traveler who let 
it be known that they stayed out of 
the Party because of some tiny doc- 
trinal difference with Marxism. This 
tiny difference magnified them enor- 
mously in their own eyes and al- 
lowed them to bear gladly the ac- 
cusation of cowardice. I knew one 
such person very well—a spruce, in- 
gratiating swain, the heir to a large 
fortune—and I think it was not 
cowardice but a kind of pietistic 
vanity. He felt he cut more of a 
figure if he seemed to be doing the 
Party’s dirty work gratuitously, with- 
out compulsion, like an oblate. 


i MAKING these distinctions (which 

were the very distinctions the Party 
made), I had no idea, of course, that I 
was allowing myself to be influenced 
by the Party in the field where I was 
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most open to suasion—the field of 
social snobbery. Yet in fact I was 
being deterred from forming any 
political opinions of my own, lest I 
find I was that despised article, a 
“mere” socialist or watery liberal, in 
the same way that a young snob com- 
ing to college and seeing who the 
“right” people are will strive to 
make no friends rather than be 
caught with the wrong ones. 

For me, the Communist Party was 
the Party, and even though I did not 
join it, I prided myself on knowing 
that it was the pinnacle. It is only 
now that I see the social component 
in my attitude. At the time, I simply 
supposed that I was being clear-sight- 
ed and logical. I used to do research 
and typing for a disgruntled middle- 
aged man who was a freak for that 
day—an anti-Communist Marxist— 
and I was bewildered by his anti- 
Party bias. While we were drinking 
hot tea, Russian style, from glasses 
during the intervals of our work, I 
would try to show him his mistake. 
“Don’t you think it’s rather futile,” 
I expostulated, “to criticize the Party 
the way you do, from the outside? 
After all, it’s the only working-class 
party, and if J were a Marxist I 
would join it and try to reform it.” 
Snorting, he would raise his small 
deep-set blue eyes and stare at me 
and then try patiently to show me 
that there was no democracy in the 
Party. I listened disbelievingly. It 
seemed to me that it would just be a 
question of converting first one com- 
rade and then another to your point 
of view till gradually you had 
achieved a majority. And when my 
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employer assured me that they would 
throw you out if you tried that, my 
twenty-three-year-old wisdom cocked 
an eyebrow. I thought I knew what 
was the trouble: He was a patho- 
logically lazy man, and his growling 
criticisms of the Party were simply a 
form of malingering, like the aches 
and pains he used to manufacture to 
avoid working on an article. A real 
revolutionary who was not afraid of 
exertion would get into the Party 
and fight. 


HE CURIOUS IDEA that being crit- 
ical of the Party was a compel- 
ling reason for joining it must have 
been in the air, for the same argu- 
ment was brought to bear on me in 
the summer of 1936—the summer my 
husband and I separated and that I 
came closest to the gravitational pull 
of the Communist world. Just before 
I went off to Reno, there was a week 
in June when I stayed in Southamp- 
ton with the young man I was plan- 
ning to marry and a little Commu- 
nist organizer, in an old summer 
house furnished with rattan and 
wicker and Chinese matting and 
mother-of-pearl and paper fans. We 
had come there for a purpose. The 
little organizer had just been as- 
signed a car—a battered old Ford 
roadster that had been turned over 
to the Party for the use of some poor 
organizer; it may have been the very 
car that figured in the Hiss case. My 
fiancé, who had known the organ- 
izer for years, was going to teach him 
to drive. 

We were all at a pause in our lives. 
The following week our friend was 
supposed to take the car to Califor- 
nia and do agitprop among the 
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migrant fruitpickers; I was to go to 
Reno; my fiancé, a vivacious young 
bachelor, was to conquer his habits 
of idleness and buckle down to a 
serious job. Those seven days, there- 
fore, had a special, still quality, like 
the days of a novena you make in 
your childhood; a part of each of 
them was set aside for the Party’s 
task. It was early in June; the musty 
house, which belonged to my fiancé’s 
parents, still had the winter smell of 
mice and old wood and rust and 
mildew. The summer colony had not 
yet arrived; the red flag, meaning 
that it was dangerous to swim, flew 
daily on the beach; the roads were 
nearly empty. Every afternoon, we 
would drive the old car, canvas flap- 
ping, to a deserted stretch of straight 
road in the dunes, where the neo- 
phyte could take the wheel. 

He was a large-browed, dwarfish 
man in his late thirties, with a deep 
widow’s peak, a bristly short mus- 
tache, and a furry Western accent— 
rather simple, open-natured, and 
cheerful—the sort of person who 
might have been a small-town sales- 
man or itinerant newspaperman. 
There was an energetic, hopeful in- 
nocence about him that was not con- 
fined to his political convictions—he 
could not learn to drive. Every day 
the same thing happened. He would 
settle his frail yet stocky figure trust- 
ingly in the driver’s seat, grip the 
wheel, step on the starter, and lose 
control of the car, which would shoot 
away in low or reverse for a ‘few 
perilous feet till my fiancé turned off 
the ignition; Ansel always mistook 
the gas for the brake and forgot to 
steer while he was shifting gears. 


Tr WAS CLEAR that he would never be 

able to pass the driver’s test at the 
county seat. In the evenings, to make 
up to him for his oncoming disap- 
pointment (we smiled when he said 
he could start without a license), we 
encouraged him to talk about the 
Party and tried to take an intelligent 
interest. We would sit by the lamp 
and drink and ask questions, while 
he smoked his short pipe and from 
time to time took a long draught 
from his highball, like a man alone 
musing in a chair. 

Finally one night, in the semi- 
dark, he knocked out his pipe and 
said to me: “You're very critical of 
the Party. Why don’t you join it?” 
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A thrill went through me, but I 
laughed, as when somebody has pro- 
posed to you and you are not sure 
whether he is serious. “I don’t 





think I’d make very good material.” 
“You're wrong,” he said gravely. 
“You're just the kind of person the 
Party needs. You're young and ideal- 
istic and independent.” I broke in: 
“I thought independence was just 
what the Party didn’t want.” “The 
Party needs criticism,” he said. “But 
it needs it from the inside. If people 
like you who agree with its main 
objectives would come in and criti- 
cize, we wouldn’t be so narrow and 
sectarian.” “You admit the Party is 
narrow?” exclaimed my fiancé. 
“Sure, I admit it,” said Ansel, grin- 
ning. “But it’s partly the fault of 
people like Mary who won’t come 
in and broaden us.” And he con- 
fided that he himself made many of 
the same criticisms I did, but he 
made them from within the Party, 
and so could get himself listened to. 
“The big problem of the American 
Party,” said Ansel, puffing at his 
pipe, “is the smallness of the mem- 
bership. People say we're ruled from 
Moscow; I’ve never seen any sign of 
it. But let’s suppose it’s true, for the 
sake of argument. This just means 
that the American Party isn’t big 
enough yet to stand on its own feet. 
A big indigenous party couldn’t be 
ruled from Moscow. The will of the 
members would have to rule it, just 
as their dues and contributions 
would support it.” “That’s where I 
come in, I suppose?” I said, teasing. 
“That’s where you come in,” he 
calmly agreed. He turned to my 
fiancé. “Not you,” he said. “You 
won't have the time to give to it. 
But for Mary I think it would be an 
interesting experiment.” 

An interesting experiment. ... I 


let the thought wander through my 
mind. The subject recurred several 
times by the lamplight, though with 
no particular urgency. Ansel, I 
thought (and still think) , was speak- 
ing sincerely, and partly in my own 
interest, almost as a spectator, as if 
he would be diverted to see how I 
worked out in the Party. 

All this gave me quite a new sense 
of Communism and of myself too; 
I had never looked upon my char- 
acter in such a favorable light. And 
as a beneficiary of Ansel’s charity, I 
felt somewhat ashamed of the very 
doubt it raised: the suspicion that 
he might be blind to the real facts 
of inner Party life. I could admire 
where I could not foliow, and, study- 
ing Ansel, I decided that I admired 
the Communists and would prob- 
ably be one if I were the person he 
thought me. Which I was afraid I 
was not. For me, such a wry conclu- 
sion is always uplifting, and I had 
the feeling that I mounted in under- 
standing when Sunday morning 
came and I watched Ansel pack his 
sturdy suitcase and his briefcase full 
of leaflets into the old roadster. He 
had never yet driven more than a 
few yards by himself, and we stood 
on the front steps to await what was 
going to happen: He would not be 
able to get out of the driveway, and 
we would have to put him on the 
train and return the car to the Party 
when we came back to New York. 

As we watched, the car began to 
move; it picked up speed and grated 
into second, holding to the middle 
of the road as it turned out of the 
driveway. It hesitated and went into 
third: Ansel was driving! Through 
the back window, we saw his figure 
hunched over the wheel; the road 
dipped and he vanished. We had 
witnessed a miracle, and we turned 
back into the house, frightened. All 
day we sat waiting for the call that 
would tell us there had been an ac- 
cident, but the day passed without a 
sound, and by nightfall we accepted 
the phenomenon and pictured the 
little car on the highway, traveling 
steadily west in one indefatigable 
thrust, not daring to stop for gas 
or refreshment, lest the will of the 
driver falter. 


(The concluding section of Miss Mc- 
Carthy’s memoir will appear in our 


next issue.) 
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VIEWS & REVIEWS 


One Way 


From Siberia 


CHARLES THAYER 


HE TELEPHONE rang in my Berlin 
office. 

“Its G-2 on the red line” my secre- 
tary called. I pushed the red button 
and picked up the receiver. 

“This is Colonel Hamilton, G-2 
Berlin Headquarters. We've got a 
Russian civilian at the Berlin Es- 
capee Compound who just came over 
from the Soviet Sector. Says he knows 
you. Says he used to be a chauffeur 
in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. I 
don’t want to give any names over 
the phone. Do you suppose you 
could drop over and check his story? 
It sounds fishy.” 

At the G-2 Office in the U.S. Head- 
quarters in Berlin, the Colonel gave 
me the escapee’s name: “Alexander 
Lebedev. Know anybody by that 
name?” 

“Of course. Sasha, we called him. 
Used to be my chauffeur.” 

So they sent for Sasha from the 
compound. While we waited I told 
the Colonel what I knew about him. 

In the 1930’s Sasha Lebedev had 
been one of the more spectacular 
members of a very spectacular staff 
in the U.S. Embassy in Moscow. He'd 
started working for us as a motor- 
cycle messenger and had gradually 
risen to become chauffeur for the 
Ambassador. But he had presently 
been demoted to being my chauffeur, 
after he’d taken the Ambassador’s 
convertible out for a spin without 
permission and crumpled a fender. 

Before he came to us Sasha had 
been a mechanic in the Red Air 
Force, and had gotten a medal for 
crawling out on a wing of a crippled 
plane in the air and repairing the 
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engine. The medal kept Sasha out 
of trouble with the police for years. 

In addition to being probably the 
best mechanic the Embassy had, 
Sasha could find us almost anything 
we needed in Moscow’s rather 
meager market. He once got one 
of the larger ladies of the Embassy 
an outsized ballet costume for a 
fancy-dress ball on twenty minutes’ 
notice. To do it, he’d had to call the 
major general in charge of the Ballet 
Theater from his supper, but such 
things didn’t faze Sasha. He had 
even bought me a couple of riding 
horses. It was strictly contrary to the 
Soviet Constitution for private citi- 
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zens to own livestock, but the receipts 
and papers for the horses looked as 
legal as could be desired. I didn’t ask 
how he did it. 

Once when I told Sasha I wanted a 
fur rug just like the one the New 
York Times correspondent had, he 
produced one so similar that I 
couldn’t tell the difference. The only 
trouble was. that the next time I saw 
the Times correspondent he com- 
plained that his fur rug had been 


stolen. Finally we had to fire Sasha 
for throwing bricks at the other 
chauffeurs. He objected strenuously, 
and refused to be fired. We relented 
and let him stay on. We fired him 
eight times before he finally agreed 
to leave. 


) awe he left us, Sasha started 
working as a mechanic for a 
troupe of motorcycle stunt riders 
who thrilled the proletariat by rid- 
ing around the inside of an enor- 
mous barrel. Eventually he bought 
out the owner of the act, hired some- 
one else to be the mechanic, and 
rode around the inside of the barrel 
himself, to the wild cheers of the 
crowds. The last I saw of Sasha was 
one day when he drove past me at 
breakneck speed sitting at the wheel 
of the convertible that he had once 
borrowed from the Ambassador. He 
waved and shouted, “It’s all mine 
now!” In those days private cars were 
almost as scarce as private horses in 
the Soviet Union. 


Reunion 


When Sasha arrived to greet me at 
the Escapee Compound, he was still 
all grins and laughter. 

“Well, Gospodin Thayer, think of 
seeing you here! You haven’t changed 
a bit!” He was as self-possessed as 
though he were picking me up to 
take me to the office. 

“You haven’t changed much ei- 
ther,” I answered. “What's up?” 

“Need a chauffeur?” he asked. “I 
guess I’m beginning at the bottom 
again.” 

“Maybe. But first let’s hear how 
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you happen to be in Berlin instead 
of Moscow.” 

“I got into a bit of trouble there. 
So I thought I better get out.” 

It had all started, he said, during 
the war. They had drafted him in 
the fall of 1941 and put him in the 
infantry. “Said I was too old to fly. 
Imagine it!” 

Sasha helped himself to a chair 
next to me, sat down, straightened 
out his neat blue serge suit, crossed 
his knees, and proudly displayed a 
brand-new pair of black shoes. 

“Our very first action was up at 
Kalinin—you remember, where we 
used to go swimming in the Volga. 
I got captured right away and they 
took me off to Germany. They tried 
to make me join up with the anti- 
Bolshevik Russian Army under 
Vlasov. I would have except I’m a 
Jew, and Vlasov’s boys would have 
spotted it. I told the Germans I was 
a Ukrainian and they didn’t know 
any better. 

“Anyway, it wasn’t too bad. They 
set me to work in a factory where 
they made rubber stamps. It wasn’t 
heavy work, and when the war ended 
they sent me back to Russia.” Sasha 
smiled as he accepted a cigarette. 
On his round, jolly face the same 
old wrinkles appeared about the 
eyes, the flat nose, and the mouth. 

At first the Eastworkers and ex- 
prisoners thought they would be shot 
for having allowed themselves to be 
captured. But they were only sent 
to correctional camps in Siberia. “Re- 
orientation Settlements, they called 
them,” Sasha explained. “Every other 
day we had to report to the police. 
They gave us work to do—plenty! 
I worked in a sawmill for two years 
till I just couldn’t take it any longer. 
We lived in big, dirty barracks where 
two people shared every bunk; bad 
food, no amusements, no movies, no 
books, nothing. Why, even as a pris- 
oner in Germany I had had a bed to 
myself.” 


The Stamp 


Sasha knew it wasn’t easy to get out 
of Siberia, but, he said, he was really 
fed up, and that made him think 
better. Besides, he knew how to make 
rubber stamps, and you can work 
miracles in Russia with a rubber 
stamp—provided it’s round. Square 
ones and triangular ones don’t cut 
much ice, but round rubber stamps 
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are seals, and no one is allowed to 
own one without a police permit. 

“Remember the one you got from 
America with just your name on it?” 
Sasha asked. “We could buy tickets 
to the ballet every night with that. 
They are very useful if you know 
how to use them.” Sasha winked 
malevolently. 

So Sasha got to work to make him- 
self a stamp out of an old inner tube. 
He had a hard time figuring out 
what to put on the stamp. He 
couldn’t just fake an Mvp police seal. 
They would have caught up with 
him in ten minutes. He had to think 
of something that would never be 
put on any other stamp. First he 
thought of the Trust for the Ex- 
ploitation of Meteoric Metals, but 
then he remembered that back be- 
fore the war someone else had tried 





that and had ended up in Siberia. 
Then he had an inspiration: the 
State Institute for the Development 
of Reversible Jets. Sasha proceeded 
on the theory that people with minds 
small enough to examine stamps are 
never very analytical. Besides, if any- 
one asked him about it he could just 
say “atom work,” and that would 
put an end to further questions. 

His scheme was to send a letter 
from the fake Institute to the settle- 
ment police ordering them to send 
him to work at the Institute in Mos- 
cow. The letter would explain that 
he was a very valuable scientist, 
needed for important research. 

His next problem was mailing the 
letter. If he just put it in the settle- 
ment mailbox, the censor would smell 
a rat. Then he figured that if he 
could get a job in the settlement 
post office he could mail the letter 
himself and check on the reply too 
if necessary. A girl was running the 
post office at the time—not much of 
a girl, Sasha intimated. She had been 


sent up for “reorientation” atter be- 
ing caught running a questionable 
business in Baku. 

“But anyway I played up to her. 
Took her for walks in the forest on 
rest days and picked berries for her 
and helped her carry the mail sacks 
and finally ended up as her assistant. 
She was a lazy witch, and as long 
as I kept her happy after hours she 
let me handle all the mail while she 
slept behind the stove.” 


sans MADE his stamp and wrote 
the letter from the fake Insti- 
tute to the settlement telling how 
much he was needed and to please 
send him back to Moscow at once. 
A few days later as he was sorting 
the outgoing mail Sasha spotted a 
letter addressed to the Institute for 
the Development of Reversible Jets 
from the settlement administration. 
He opened it and found to his dismay 
that the settlement administration 
wanted a signed and sealed order 
from the Federal Prosecutor’s Office 
in Moscow authorizing Lebedev’s re- 
turn to Moscow. Sasha was furious. 

“The suspicious sons-of-guns! It 
meant I'd have to forge another let- 
ter from the Prosecutor and make 
another seal. And how was I going 
to get a copy of the Prosecutor’s 
seal?” 

But it wasn’t long before he'd 
worked out that problem. He wrote 
a letter ostensibly from the settle- 
ment administration to the Federal 
Prosecutor asking whether it would 
be all right to rename the settlement 
after Stalin. 

“I figured I'd better ask some 
damn fool question like that. Other- 
wise the Prosecutor would refer the 
matter to another office and it would 
be weeks before he answered.” 

Sure enough, in ten days back 
came a letter from the Prosecutor 
saying it was not only legal but a 
very good idea indeed to name the 
settlement after Stalin. In the lower 
left-hand corner there was the seal 
Sasha was after. A few days later 
the settlement got what looked like 
an order from the Prosecutor’s Of- 
fice ordering Lebedev’s immediate 
release. With it was enclosed a very 
curt letter from the Institute for the 
Development of Reversible Jets 
threatening to denounce the settle- 
ment administration for sabotaging 
the national economy if Lebedev 
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wasn’t in Moscow within two weeks. 

“It was a very hot letter, I'll ad- 
mit. But I was angry. Winter was 
coming and I knew I'd go insane if 
I stayed around there any more. 
Besides, the wench in the post office 
was getting ideas about my marrying 
her.” 


HE letter and enclosure did the 
trick. The next day Sasha was 
called into the settlement adminis- 
tration headquarters and told he was 
to go to Moscow to work for the 
Reversible Jet Institute. Sasha acted 
as though he’d been expecting some- 
thing of the sort for a long time and 
had wondered why the Institute 
hadn’t sent for him before, as he 
was the greatest living authority on 
reversible jets in the world. It had 
been an outrage keeping him in de- 
tention like this, he complained. 

The settlement administration of- 
ficials were a bit puzzled, because 
their records showed Lebedev was a 
mechanic, but they said they were 
very sorry and it hadn’t been their 
fault. To make up for it, they were 
going to send him by plane, accom- 
panied by an Mvp policeman so that 
he could be delivered safely to the 
Institute. Sasha replied that it wasn’t 
at all necessary to send the policeman 
because he was an experienced 
traveler and didn’t want to put the 
administration to all that incon- 
venience. The officials insisted, and 
Sasha eventually gave in to avoid 
making them suspicious. 

The next day Sasha and his police 
escort, a big, hulking soldier called 
Stepenko, set off by train to Novosi- 
birsk, where they’d catch a plane to 
Moscow. At Sasha’s suggestion the 
administration had given Stepenko 
several thousand rubles: “Life is not 
so cheap in Moscow as it is out here,” 
Sasha had told them superciliously. 
Two days later they arrived in Mos- 
cow and, again at Sasha’s sugges- 
tion, went straight to the new Mos- 
cow Hotel, the best in town. 

“That policeman sure was dumb! 
He didn’t know anything and did 
whatever I told him—almost.” 

Stepenko did, however, insist that 
he have a receipt from the State In- 
stitute for the Development of Re- 
versible Jets before he'd let Lebedev 
go. That was easy. Sasha told his 
escort to write a letter to the Institute 
announcing their arrival and asking 
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for instructions and a receipt. The 
next day Sasha dropped a letter into 
a mailbox addressed to Stepenko at 
the hotel, enclosing a receipt for 
“Professor” Lebedev and telling Ste- 
penko to send the Professor to a cer- 
tain street corner where he’d be 
picked up by a representative of the 
Institute and taken to its headquar- 
ters, the whereabouts of which was, 
of course, a state secret. The letter 
added that Stepenko should return 
to Siberia at once, for security rea- 
sons. 


HAT NIGHT the two of them went 
out on the town and got a little 
drunk. Stepenko told Sasha wistfully 
how sorry he was to have to go back 
to Siberia and how lucky Sasha was 
to have a job in the big city. Sasha 
was touched and promised to see 
what he could do to fix up Stepenko 
with a job in Moscow. It might take 
time, Sasha said, but Stepenko could 
rely on him to find out what the 
prospects were. 

“I began to feel sorry for the fool. 
He'd been so co-operative every time 
I wanted to give him the slip.” 

The next day Sasha set off for the 
appointed street corner and Stepenko 
sadly made his way to the Kazanski 
Station. 

“The first thing I did when 
Stepenko was out of sight was to take 
a long walk all around dear old Mos- 
cow. I had done a neat piece of work, 





I thought, and it all looked so legal, 
what with the receipts and all.” 

Sasha smiled a very self-satisfied 
smile. 

“And then what happened?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, everything worked out fine 


for a while. I got myself a job as 
a mechanic and pretty soon they 
made me foreman of the shop and I 
made plenty of money.” 

He used the seal only when he 
absolutely had to: for an apartment 
on Gorki Street, where only generals 
or professors ordinarily could find 
quarters, for a dacha in the country, 
and occasionally for a ticket to the 
ballet or the opera. 


‘ne went fine for nearly 
two years, until one day I was 
walking up past one of the new office 
buildings near the Lubyanka when 
I spotted a shiny brass plate on the 
entrance: ‘State Institute for the De- 
velopment of Reversible Jets.’ I 
stopped in my tracks. The hair on 
the back of my head began to prickle. 
My knees went limp for a second, 
but before anyone had noticed I 
pulled myself together and walked 
on to the end of the block. At the 
corner I stopped and turned around 
to have another look. Maybe I'd read 
the thing wrong. But there was no 
mistake. 

“And then I got mad! Who was 
fooling whom? I pushed open the 
door of the building and climbed 
three flights of stairs to the office of 
the Institute and shoved right in. And 
who do you suppose I found sitting 
in a big overstuffed leather chair 
behind a brand-new desk and wear- 
ing a double-breasted blue suit—that 
big, ignorant, uncultured Stepenko!” 

Stepenko looked a little surprised 
at Sasha’s sudden appearance, but he 
smiled and motioned him to a chair. 

Delighted to see you, Professor 
Lebedev,” he began. “I was wonder- 
ing whether we would meet again.” 

Sasha was still furious: ‘““Why aren’t 
you in Siberia where you belong?” 

“Why, Professor, I'm surprised 
that you should ask such questions. 
I never would. You told me yourself 
that this operation was very secret. 
As to why I left Siberia, I guess I felt 
just as you did about it, especially 
after you’d shown me the sights of 
Moscow.” 

“But how did you get out of the 
Mvp and into this place?” 

“That’s another indiscreet ques- 
tion, Professor. But the truth is I 
wasn’t sure you were being as helpiul 
as you promised about getting me a 
job, especially since I never heard 
from you. So I decided to strike out 
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for myself. And besides, you don’t 
really think that I swallowed all the 
fairy story you gave me when we 
came here, did you? Why, the very 
first time I went through your be- 
longings on the train to Novosibirsk 
I found that wonderful little round 
stamp.” 

“And you copied it, you louse! 
Why couldn’t you at least have made 
another one?” 

“Please, Professor, don’t be angry 
with me. I can’t make rubber stamps 
like you can. We're not all as clever 
with our hands. But God gave me a 
head, so I just got some blank sheets 
of paper and make a couple of hun- 
dred impressions. So far I’ve only 
used twenty and I’ve been here for 
nearly two months. Look how I’ve 
fixed this place up.” Stepenko point- 
ed proudly around his office. “And, 
of course, an apartment and a Po- 
beda. Right now I’m dickering for 
a big Zis limousine and a chauffeur. 
The budget the Air Ministry granted 
me for research is only a half a mil- 
lion rubles, but it does me very well, 
especially as the research doesn’t cost 
much,” Stepenko concluded with a 
large wink. 


wens WENT HOME to think things 
over. He thought long and hard. 
One thing became very clear. There 
could not be two Reversible Jet In- 
stitutes in Moscow. 

“And I couldn’t exactly sue the 
devil in the courts. I thought of join- 
ing up with him, but you can’t have 
partnerships in that sort of thing in 
the Soviet Union. Sooner or later 
one or the other begins telling things 
to the mvp. There was only one thing 
I could do. It was a difficult decision. 
I love Moscow. I love everything 
about it except the police and the 
scoundrels in the Kremlin. But it 
wasn’t big enough for Stepenko and 
me both. So I got out my rubber 
stamp and wrote myself a travel or- 
der to go to Berlin to buy some 
equipment for the Institute, and, 
while I was about it, an order on 
the State Bank for a hundred thou- 
sand rubles from Stepenko’s account. 
I took a first-class compartment on 
the Berlin Express, and here I am.” 

Sasha pulled out a wad of thou- 
sand-ruble notes: “Here’s what’s left 
of the rubles. I guess they’re not 
going to be much good from now on. 
What about that job as a chauffeur?” 
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How to Hate 


Americans 


M. R. WERNER 


_ one of the three people born 
in New York City, I herewith 
compile for Europeans, out of my 
experience as an American, one gen- 
eral principle and eight specific sug- 
gestions for hating Americans easily. 

In general, the safest way to hate 
Americans is to lump them all to- 
gether in one unattractive bunch. 

Here are the suggestions: 

1. Hate Americans because they 
are rich. Of course, not all Ameri- 





cans are rich, but that need not stand 
in the way of generalization. In fact 
it is also easy to hate Americans be- 
cause with all that money they per- 
mit poverty. More Americans have 
money than people of any other one 
nationality, and so there are more 
of them to envy and hate. The littler 
Americans who have saved up from 
their salaries to take in some Old 
World culture can be pitied and de- 
spised when they arrive at the seats 
of that culture because of their jejune 
yearnings rather than admired for 
any sincere aspirations they may 
have. 

And it is best to concentrate on 
those Americans who may prefer the 
comfort of the porcelain bathtub to 
the grandeur of the stained-glass win- 
dows of Chartres. Of course, there 
are Americans who like both, but the 








effective way to hate Americans is 
to concentrate. 


Drinking and Thinking 


2. Hate Americans because they 
drink too much. There is a little dif- 
ficulty to overcome here. The United 
States is one of the few nations that 
ever endured prohibition. Ever since 
the 1840’s there has been a virulent 
temperance movement in America. 
Millions of Americans drink nothing 
but water or milk. I remember one 
Paris concierge who complained 
that Americans were like fish: They 
always had to have their water, either 
for drinking or to bathe in. To 
bolster up the charge that too many 
Americans drink too much, it would 
be well to refer to the large number 
of American soldiers and sailors all 
over Europe and in some parts of 
Asia and Africa who, while they are 
preparing and waiting for the un- 
pleasant job of defending themselves 
and other peoples from’ sudden 
aggression, will sometimes take to 
drink. There are also plenty of 
American tourists on holiday who 
find life lonely at that desperate 
hour of six o’clock in the evening in 
a foreign hotel and start drinking 
after a friendless day of talking to 
themselves while visiting museums 
and churches. 

3. Hate Americans because they 
are always thinking and talking 
about business and work. 

Point out that the United States 
has no leisure class. Be careful not 
to put the charge that Americans 
are like ants in the same clause of 
the indictment with the complaint 
that hordes of American grasshop- 
pers invade Europe every summer, 
shedding their dollars all over the 
place and running around frantically 
in automobiles and airplanes. Just 
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say that the American is a robot on 
an assembly line. 


Movies and McCarthy 


5. Hate Americans for their movies 
and commercial radio and television. 
Here extreme caution is advisable 
because of the large market for Hol- 
lywood movies all over Europe, and 
because of the increasing tendency, 
rightly or wrongly, to pay commer- 
cialism in American radio and tele- 
vision the tribute of imitation. 

6. Hate Americans because they 
do not produce great art and litera- 
ture. 

Be careful to ignore the fact that 
the United States has been organ- 
ized as a nation for only 164 years. 
Also, do not read Poe, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville, Mark Twain, 
Henry James, and William Faulkner 
or you might change your mind. 
Keep away from American art mu- 
seums and symphony concerts; they 
are too crowded anyway. Concen- 
trate on comic books and the lurid 
covers put on twenty-five-cent books 
by some greedy publishers. 

7. Hate Americans for “McCarthy- 
ism.” 

In this connection, it would be 
well not to listen to or read the large 
number of Americans who consider 
Cohn and Schine adolescent vigi- 
lantes and Senator McCarthy a des- 
perately ambitious demagogue, use- 
ful only to the Communists and 
using their tactics. 

8. Hate Americans because they 
want to run the world. 

In this connection, it would be 
well not to call Americans isolation- 
ists in the same breath. While criti- 
cizing Americans for their lust for 
power, it would be well to attack 
them too because they are always 
childishly homesick for their vulgar 
land and withdraw their troops at 
the earliest possible moment, leaving 
behind a trail of powdered milk and 
Spam. 


‘No Staying Power’ 


To hate Americans thoroughly takes 
time and talent. To study the United 
States and to get to know the many 
varieties of its inhabitants is too 
arduous. The best thing to do is to 
continue to scoff until the last living 
American leaves Europe and then to 
sneer that you knew all the time that 
the blighters had no staying power. 
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The Era of the Cop 





exe. 


W* ARE now in the era of the cop. 
Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell made it official by publicly 
accusing a dead man of treason on 
the basis of a police report. The At- 
torney General did this without fear 
of consequences. The police officer 
whose department had produced the 
report referred to was in the room 
receiving homage from the Senators 
of the Jenner Committee, and the 
bulk of the audience had been con- 
ditioned by this time to accept any 
guff having to do with spies in rev- 
erent and respectful silence, lest they 
too appear to be in league with the 
evil ones. 

Mr. Brownell said any reasonable 
person should be convinced of the 
guilt of the deceased. Any reasonable 
person in any times but these would 
have bounced a brick off Mr. 
Brownell’s head. 


Back to the Indians 


This trend started before Senator 
Estes Kefauver became a hero satis- 
fying society by jugging hitherto 
secure police-bribing hoodlums on 
grounds of contempt; it started be- 
fore Brownell’s playmate and Gold 
Dust Twin, Tom Dewey, rose to 
fame by working the Great Pros- 
ecutor pitch—it even began before 
somebody got the idea of sending 
Al Capone up for suspected murder 
by convicting him of income-tax eva- 
sion. I believe it started in this 
country when a Mescalero Apache 
thought of slapping his papoose 
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every morning, secure in the knowl- 
edge that by nightfall the child 
would have done something to de- 
serve it. It’s the idea of guilt until 
innocence is proved. You just know 
the guy is a wrongo and it doesn’t 
matter how you jug him so long as 
you get him there. 

It’s also the era of the lazy cop. 
Mr. Brownell gave me the distinct 
impression that he considers the big 
thing between us and national se- 
curity is a silly law that won't ad- 
mit wiretap evidence in court. The 
hint is that we’re surrounded by 
spies whose conviction depends upon 
phonograph records; that a G man 
on the telephone is worth twenty in 
the bush. In the interest of the 
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Republic, which every Republican 
insists in a place where a rugged in- 
dividualist’s home is his castle, the 
little black instrument on the hall 
table is no longer to be a con- 
venience; it is to be an intruder in 
the castle, a camel's head in the tent, 
with the rest of the critter to fol- 
low. 

How far do you go with this ex- 
pediency thing? I don’t really blame 
Officer Hoover. He isn’t supposed to 
be a leader of the Civil Liberties 
Union and he wouldn't be very good 
at his job if he didn’t take pride in 
his high record of convictions fol- 
lowing arrests. But it wouldn’t be 
unreasonable to expect a more en- 
lightened viewpoint from the ex- 
alted Attorney General. In the case 
of Harry Dexter White, where again 
it is alleged that the only rap they 
could make stick while he was alive 
depended upon inadmissible wire- 
taps, you might hope Mr. Brownell 
would say something like: “The out- 
come of this sorry case and the fate 
of this suspicious character are far 
less important than the principles 
involved.” But not Mr. Brownell. 
No egghead he. 


Frightening Thoughts 


Did somebody say you can’t fight 
Communism by Marquess of Queens- 
berry rules? My opinions might run 
me the risk of digging out the radio- 
active rubble of the home I call my 
castle, courtesy of a Klaus Fuchs 
type, and the thought frightens me. 
But so does the thought of a J. Edgar 
type monitoring my wife’s gossipy 
prattle on the telephone, when he 
ought to be out catching his slippery 
quarry the hard way, like Ellery 
Queen, by deduction and clue. 
What’s next on the schedule of in- 
vasion of the home? 

If we can’t win our wars on our 
feet like men, as in the past, instead 
of crawling through the telephone 
cable into citizens’ homes, then 
we've lost moral superiority over the 
hairy Bolshevik and might as well 
embrace him as a brother. And if 
Brownell & Co. are going to put 
this thing over I wish at least they 
wouldn’t stand mealy-mouthed be- 
fore us and try to justify it. Not even 
the Russians, who are conditioned 
from birth to expect cops under the 
bed, are asked by their government 
to like it. 
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Premature Comrade 


MAX ASCOLI 


THE AGE oF Suspicion, by James A. Wechs- 
ler. Random House. $3.75. 

HIS BOOK is a case history on the 

aftermath of precocity. James A. 
Wechsler entered Columbia when he 
was not yet sixteen, married at eigh- 
teen, and joined the junior branch 
of the Communist Party at nineteen. 
Of these three big steps, only one— 
his marriage—brought enduring hap- 
piness into his life. 

Jimmy Wechsler breezed his way 
through college and through Com- 
munism, finding in both excellent 
stimulants for doing what he most 
wanted to do: journalism. Columbia, 
and above all, his work for the Co- 
lumbia Spectator, may have im- 
proved his writing skill; Communism 
might have provided him with a 
cause to write about. Actually, nei- 
ther Columbia nor Communism 
took. Columbia left him alone after 
his graduation. Communism, how- 
ever, never did. 

Yet his experience with the com- 
rades’ world was strictly of the kin- 
dergarten variety. The two Wechs- 
lers, husband and wife, did as they 
were told to the best of their ability: 
went to meetings, listened to ha- 
rangues about the inherent contra- 
dictions and inevitable doom of the 
capitalistic system, got bored stiff, 
and suffered the agony of frustrated 
yawning. They played at being Com- 
munists with the grim earnestness 
of two well-meaning, wholehearted 
youngsters; but in 1937, when Jimmy 
Wechsler was twenty-two and his 
wife twenty-one, they realized it had 
all been a big mistake. 


ime His alert, undogmatic mind, 
Jimmy Wechsler could not make 
himself into a robot, ready to follow 
quickly and obediently whatever line 
of thinking came down from Mos- 
cow to Union Square. Because he 
was a newspaperman, not by acci- 
dent but by birth, with a knack for 
exposing himself to the facts and 
catching the most relevant among 


them, it was not in him to tolerate 
any party line on what he had to 
see and say. As a Communist he was 
a flop. Yet the memory of that flop 
never quite left him. 

Strangely enough, if the Commu- 
nist mold could not shape Wechs- 
ler’s thinking, the Communist cliché 
on ex-Communists kept weighing 
heavily on his mind. He kept want- 
ing to prove how untrue it is that 
those who abandon the extreme Left 
have nowhere to go but to the ex- 
treme Right. To a man like Wechs- 
ler, this should not have required 
any particular effort: He had only 
to follow his instinct, which always 
brought him on the side of the un- 
derprivileged, and be himself. There 
was nothing in common between 
him and the professional former 
Communists because he had never 
been enough of a Communist to 
start with. But the memory of the 
Communist he might have become 
turned into a strange self-conscious- 
ness which has burdened him 
throughout his brilliant career. 

He found himself working in 
journalistic outfits like the Nation 
and PM, where he had to contend 
with Communist infiltrators. He did 
not want to be a Red baiter, or to be 
called one, but he could not help 
tilting incessantly with the Reds. 

The older he grew, the more fasci- 
nated Wechsler seems to have be- 
come whenever he saw an adult as 
duped by the Communists as he 
himself had been in his adolescence. 
When Henry Wallace went on his 
pathetic journey through the coun- 
try to establish himself as the leader 
of the Progressive Party, Wechsler, 
then a correspondent for the New 
York Post, described that odyssey 
with some of the best reporting he 
has ever done — slashing reporting, 
sometimes counterpointed by a sense 
of pity for the befuddled, gray-haired 
mystic who once had been the great 
hope of American liberals. 

In the old and young dupes as- 
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sembled around the former Vice- 
President, Wechsler could see the 
enthusiastic, confused adolescent he 
had been more than ten years earlier. 
There was no way, it seemed to him, 
to immunize people against this 
ever-recurrent blight. Wechsler has 
always been at his best, has done his 
most vivid writing, when faced with 
the renewed memory of his kinder- 
garten Communism. The Daily 
Worker did its best never to let any- 
one forget that he had been a Young 
Communist Leaguer. 

This well-publicized episode fur- 
nished an admirable background 
for Senator McCarthy’s discovery: 
Wechsler had done so much battling 
and writing against the Communists 
because he never had ceased being 
one. To this day, that outlandish 
lie still marks a unique height in 
McCarthiana. 
ee, Wechsler has paid an 

exorbitant price for his three 
years of boyhood nonsense. Must one 
judge that his experience is typical, 
that even the most immature in- 
volvement with this loathsome thing 
'eaves an indelible mark on a man’s 
life? This conclusion would be a 
very grave one, considering the num- 
ber of young people who, in the 
1930's, did as Wechsler did. I think 
it is far more reasonable to assume 
that what happened to Wechsler 
after he left the party was, to a very 
large extent, an occupational acci- 
dent: A man with a passion for po- 
litical writing, he could not help 
writing about politics and the kind 
of politics he knew best, while most 
of those who graduated into free life 
after a brief passage through the 
Young Communist League went 
straight into accounting or medicine 
or the dry-goods business. 

Jimmy Wechsler’s book does not, 
in my opinion, offer an important 
contribution to the history of his 
generation. But unquestionably it is 
an important contribution to the 
history of Jimmy Wechsler. 

What The Age of Suspicion shows 
is Wechsler’s talent as a reporter. He 
is no pundit or political philosopher; 
but when he describes something he 
has actually looked at with his own 
eyes and felt with his generous heart, 
his descriptions are superb. This is 
the case when he reports on John L. 
Lewis or Joe McCarthy seen face to 
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face. His newspaper reports are so 
excellent that when he edits them 
for book publication, they frequent- 
ly lose some of their impact. For in- 
stance, in the book he writes: “Mc- 
Carthy is a poker player, not a 
zealot, a cold-blooded operator in a 
big game. There were a few off-the- 
record asides when he almost seemed 
to be saying: ‘Look, don’t get ex- 
cited, old man, we’ve all got our 
rackets.’”” His article in the Post 
read: “... There were even a couple 
of exchanges during which his face 
wore a rather sophisticated smile, as 
if to say: ‘Look, bud, everybody’s got 
his racket; let’s not get too excited 
about the details.’ ” 

Once Jimmy Wechsler was sent to 
cover a students’ meeting by the 
Columbia Spectator. He got so ex- 
cited that he tossed away his pencil 
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EDWARD POSNIAK 


WorLD POPULATION AND PRODUCTION, by 
W. S. and E. S. Woytinsky. The Twentieth 
Century Fund. $9. 


“PHE NEw civilization is too strong 
to be stampeded by barbaric 
hordes, as was ancient Rome, but it 
can be blown up from within.” This 
is not just another warning against 
the perils of the atom. In the march 
of science and technology, mankind 
has created other forces as destruc- 
tive—and productive—as nuclear fis- 
sion. This unusual study is designed 
to describe and appraise these forces. 
Five years in the making, World 
Population and Production covers, 
in 1,268 pages of text, tables, charts, 
and maps, the entire panorama of 
the world’s economy, considering 
fully both its achievements and its 
potentialities. The study examines 
in meticulous statistical detail man 
and his environment, the world’s 
needs and resources, agriculture, en- 
ergy and mining, and manufactures. 
But its purpose goes far beyond sta- 
tistical enumeration and _ classifica- 
tion. Its main concern is with the 
economic forces that have produced 
modern civilization and with the 
direction in which they are taking 
us. 


and jumped onto the soapbox. In 
this respect Wechsler hasn’t changed 
much. One of the best reporters in 
the trade, he is still ready to jump 
into a fray. McCarthy would have a 
considerably more difficult time if 
there were more newspapermen like 
Wechsler. 

This autobiographical tale of a 
life still in mid-course is not to be 
put on the same shelf with the 
memorable autobiographies of our 
times. As far as I can see, the major 
similarity between The Age of Sus- 
picion and that nightmarish tale of 
a nightmarish life—Chambers’s Wit- 
ness—is that both books have been 
published by Random House. This 
is the hasty self-portrait of a good 
man—an extremely busy and useful 
man whom we are fortunate to have 
in our midst. 


Posterity 


Mechanized civilization is spread- 
ing over the globe. From its centers in 
Europe and the United States, mod- 
ern technology is invading Asia and 
Africa, breaking down the old tradi- 
tions and creating new patterns and 
problems. The impact of the colli- 
sion between the irresistible forces 
of science and technology and the 
immovable obstacles of the old ways 
of life is the principal theme of the 
study—as well as the main content 
of modern history. 


HIS CLASH between the new forces 

and the old patterns is what lends 
substance to the authors’ warning 
that the new civilization may be 
blown up from within. On a globe 
that the revolution of modern tech- 
nology has made into “one world” 
there is an abysmal gulf between 
scarcity and abundance and _be- 
tween ignorance and knowledge. 
The gap between the centers of mod- 
ern technology on both sides of the 
Atlantic and the underdeveloped 
areas in the rest of the world is po- 
tentially as explosive as a stockpile 
of hydrogen bombs. 

With only six per cent of the 
world’s population, the United 
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States enjoys over forty per cent of 
the world’s income. When conti- 
nents and countries are plotted on a 
distorted world map on the scale of 
their incomes, the United States is 
twice as large as all of Asia and the 
Soviet Union is smaller than Great 
Britain. 

The fact that per capita income 
in the United States is more than 
$1,500 a year, while in countries like 
Brazil, Mexico, Ceylon, and Bulgaria 
it is around $100 or less, is some 
measure of the gap that divides the 
world. A better measure is that some 
seventy to eighty per cent of the in- 
come in the latter countries is spent 
for food as against only thirty to 
forty per cent in this country. But 
the best measure of the gap is life 
expectancy at birth: A white male 
child in the United States can expect 
to live to be sixty-three, a male child 
in Chile to be thirty-six, and an 
Egyptian to be thirty. 


—— Livinc standards and high 
death rates are only the most 
dramatic manifestations of the con- 
trasts between modern and primitive 
economies. On a globe where time 
and space have been conquered by 
air transport, the gap between the 
advanced and the underdeveloped 
countries must still be measured in 
terms of centuries. In this “modern” 
world, fifty-seven per cent of all man- 
kind still live in areas where each 
household consumes most of its own 
production. And these regions pro- 
duce only fifteen per cent of the 
world’s income. 

Areas with a prevailing subsist- 
ence economy include countries 
whose political orientation is of cru- 
cial significance to the free world— 
countries like India, Indo-China, In- 
donesia, the Philippines. Most of 
Southeast Asia, the Near East, and 
Africa, and a good deal of Latin 
America are also in this group. The 
great question is whether the nearly 
nine hundred million people living 
in these areas will grow toward tech- 
nological maturity in freedom and 
friendship with the West or under 
the dictation of the Communists. 

“People of underdeveloped areas 
who claim their share in the fruits 
of economic progress are neither 
hungrier nor less secure than in the 
past, but they have seen the ways of 
life of wealthier nations and want 
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these ways for themselves.” To this 
extent the people still living in a 
subsistence economy have already 
taken the first step on the road to- 
ward a money or market economy. 
For the dominant characteristic of 
our modern economy is what might 
be termed the elasticity of desires. 
“In our Western civilization, needs, 
real or imaginary, have no limits. 
Satisfaction of one desire releases 
and stimulates new wants. This in- 
satiability of demand has a twofold 
effect: It accounts for the dynamism 
of the present economic and social 
system and it contributes to a gen- 
eral feeling of dissatisfaction.” 


HE ROAD from a subsistence econ- 

omy to a modern market economy 
is long and hard. This was true even 
in the United States. But in the era 
of atomic energy, centuries can be 
telescoped into decades and the 
scarcity of natural resources is no 
longer an insuperable obstacle to 
economic development. 

True, the two North Atlantic 
strongholds of industrial power, the 
United States and Europe, have 
risen to their present position be- 
cause of a combination of factors— 
the concentration of energetic and 
resourceful people in an area of coal 
and iron deposits that are linked by 
waterways. But the unused reserves 
of water power are heavily concen- 
trated in the underdeveloped re- 
gions. This is the main reason why 
the example of our Tva has had such 
an impact all over the world. River 
valley development schemes similar 














to the Tva are now under way or be- 
ing talked about in Argentina and 
Uruguay, the Philippines, West Af- 
rica, Israel, Afghanistan, and India. 

And just as water power facilitates 
the industrial development of areas 
poor in coal and petroleum, so 
atomic energy may well favor the 
industrialization of regions that pos- 
sess no local energy resources to 
speak of. 


Man-made Environment 


Even the human factor—the presence 
of an energetic population—no long- 
er plays the same role it used to. 
The United States and Europe are 
centers of human energy because 
they have climates that are propi- 
tious to human existence, but prog- 
ress in refrigeration and air condi- 
tioning, combined with the success 
of medicine in fighting tropical dis- 
eases, may speed the rise of civiliza- 
tion in the Torrid Zone, where the 
main underdeveloped areas of the 
world are located. Man-made cli- 
mate plus man-made environment 
and technical know-how may change 
the face of the globe, and change it 
at an unprecedented rate of speed. 
But the question remains, Under 
whose auspices will the change be 
accomplished? Will it be with the 
help and advice of the West or of 
the Kremlin? If there is one conclu- 
sion that emerges from this encyclo- 
pedic study it is that in the context 
of modern history and economics, 
Point Four should be considered 
Point One. What the opponents of 
such technical assistance programs 
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may fail to realize is that the under- 
developed countries today have no 
choice but to go forward. The march 
toward technology cannot be ar- 
rested. It can be diverted, if the West 
fails to act, into the blind alley of 
Soviet totalitarianism. 

World Population and Production 
does not explore all the implications 
of the economic forces let loose by 
science and technology. That, in 
part, will presumably be the purpose 
of the second volume of the study, 


World Trade and Organization, to 
be published next year. 
Meanwhile, what stands out in 
this volume is the authors’ em- 
phasis on the supremacy of the free 
human mind. In the course of a few 
centuries man has gained unprece- 
dented control over nature. World 
plenty and world doom are now 
within his reach. Is it beyond the 
power of man to organize his rela- 
tions with his fellow men as rational- 
ly as he has organized his technology? 


Little Old New York 
And How It Grew 


J. K. GALBRAITH 


THe CoLumBiA HisroricAL PORTRAIT OF 
New York: AN Essay IN GRAPHIC History, 
by John A. Kouwenhoven. Doubleday. $21. 


M* KOUWENHOVEN has produced 
a stunning pictorial record of 
the City of New York. It includes a 
total of nine hundred reproductions 
and spans the period from 1626, the 
probable date of the first known 
drawing of New Amsterdam, to May 
28 of this year, when Fairchild Aeri- 
al Surveys, Inc., took a picture of 
Manhattan especially for this vol- 
ume from somewhere above Gover- 
nors Island. Publication was timed 
to coincide roughly with the bicen- 
tennial of Columbia University, the 
tricentennial of New York as a city, 
and perhaps somewhat more precise- 
ly with the Christmas market in this 
first year of Republican affluence. In 
every respect, including the price, 
the conception is magnificent, and 
the execution—reproduction, typog- 
raphy, binding—must itself provide 
a short chapter in the history of the 
graphic arts. 


re WOULD BE showing small grati- 
tude for Mr. Kouwenhoven’s tal- 
ented labors to suggest that his book 
is only for serious thinkers. Anyone 
who likes pictures will surely enjoy 
it, whether he lives in Manhattan or 
Lubbock, Texas. However, it may 
be of some interest, since the book 
is offered as history, to see what part 
of the history the pictures tell. 
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The author is concerned less with 
presenting a detailed documentary 
than in seeing what subjects artists 
and photographers thought it worth- 
while to depict at various periods. 
Accordingly, the record is frankly 
best on the topics where the pic- 
torial sources are the richest. 

There are at least three facets of 
the whole history of New York, the 
volume shows, which can be pre- 
sented in pictures with considerable 
clarity. One of these is the physical 
growth of the city. There is an ex- 
cellent supply of plans and maps for 
various periods and a plethora of 
street scenes and landscapes to sup- 
plement them. With these Mr. Kou- 
wenhoven is able to show in detail 
the changing aspects of the metropo- 
lis, pastoral Brooklyn before it was 
invaded, and the less familiar fact 
that much of midtown and upper 
Manhattan during the last century 
bore a marked resemblance to pres- 
ent-day Chicago between the Airport 
and the Loop. There was the differ- 
ence that in New York marble town 
houses rather than decrepit dwell- 
ings often stood cheek by jowl with 
rubbish-filled lots or raw earth fill. 

As might be expected, the archi- 
tectural history is also well told— 
people have always wanted pictures 
of their houses and public monu- 
ments—and so also is the story of the 
manners and morals of at least a 
part of the populace. In particular, 





there is an excellent record of the 
very respectable and the totally dis- 
reputable. Like their houses, the 
dress, conveyances, and pleasures of 
the rich have always seemed worthy 
of portrayal as the highest possible 
achievement in civilized gentility. 
There has usually been an only 
slightly less constant interest in the 
idle, drunken, and dissolute and in 
their bold and very bad consorts. At 
least until recent times the sober 
workmen, clerks, and storekeepers 
and their families, who bought the 
pictures of those at the social ex- 
tremes, were sadly neglected. This 
is not a criticism that is peculiar to 
pictorial history. The written kind 
has also concentrated on kings, gen- 
erals, and rascals. 


It Could be Copenhagen 


On other subjects the pictorial rec- 
ord is very poor. Though Mr. Kou- 
wenhoven is at pains to show how 
intensely economics has dominated 
the life and interests of New York- 
ers from the beginning to the pres- 
ent, his material fails him. He has 
many pictures of commercial and 
industrial enterprises, and it is re- 
markable, incidentally, how soon 
and how well the period New York 
street scene was made to advertise 
the firms doing business there. Yet 
apart from the fact that New York 
is a seaport with a stock exchange, 
one could learn little of the com- 
mercial or industrial life of the city 
from this volume and even less of 
the reasons for its growth. 

The same is true of politics, al- 
though it is barely possible that here 
Mr. Kouwenhoven did not try too 
hard. A sensitive man, he undoubt- 
edly realizes that anybody who, in 
the name of history, resurrects any 
more political cartoons of the Blaine- 
Cleveland vintage will be hauled by 
popular demand before the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
with television. Tammany appears 
from time to time but chiefly in its 
practical manifestation, which is 
filthy streets. One would not know 
from Mr. Kouwenhoven’s history 
whether New York through most of 
its history was governed well or bad- 
ly or at all. 

There are other omissions. AIl- 
though, as Mr. Kouwenhoven points 
out, the pictorial record is uncom- 
monly good on disasters—the print- 
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makers of the last century valued 
nothing so much as a good steam- 
boat inferno with women and chil- 
dren being toasted by the score and 
the men looking on with relish— 
there is not much of a record on 
crime. Drunkenness, poverty, and 
delicately indicated prostitution are 
present, but little murder, theft, or 
arson. Unbelievable as it may seem, 
there is not even a great deal on 
gambling in this book about New 
York. So far as general wrongdoing 
is concerned, this could be Copen- 
hagen. 

Nor does this record show wheth- 
er over the years New York has been 
a city of happiness or suffering or of 
contentment or tension. There is no 
doubt whatever from the aggregate 
effect of the pictorial record that it 
has been a community of great intel- 
lectual energy and of profoundly 
liberal disposition, but there is little 
indication, except in architecture, of 
the result of it all. 


Words vs. Pictures 


A medium for telling history that 
excludes or blurs the story of com- 
merce and industry, politics, much 
human behavior, and most intellec- 
tual achievement obviously has seri- 
ous limitations. On the whole this 
is fortunate. It would be a great 
human tragedy, in this year of Co- 
lumbia University’s glory, were Mr. 
Kouwenhoven to have rendered the 
old-fashioned prose-type history ob- 
solete. No one, not even the most 
ardent friend of technological ad- 
vance, could reflect with equanimity 
on the picture of Professors Nevins 
and Commager struggling, like the 
erstwhile blacksmith, to master the 
new craft or, sadder still, being 
turned out to pasture like New 
York’s own displaced fire horses of 
forty years ago. 

These sketches and photographs 
pose no such threat. Instead, like 
the mechanical cotton picker and 
the electronic brain, they only have 
their place. They illuminate some 
subjects very well—mostly perhaps 
those for which editors have always 
sought an illustration—and they are 
wonderful to look at, especially 
when selected and arranged by Mr. 
Kouwenhoven. But for telling what 
really happened and why, it has been 
truly said, one word is worth a thou- 
sand pictures. 
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Coming of Age 


In South Africa 


ELAINE TANNER 


Tue Lyinc Days, by Nadine Gordimer, 
Simon and Schuster. $3.95. 
_— Is not just another first novel 
of youth emerging from the 
rubble of shattered ideals with the 
sort of healthy despair that preludes 
maturity. And, although it is full of 
the atmosphere and tensions of 
South Africa, it is not a South 
African novel. 

Nadine Gordimer is close enough 
to her own lying days to take them 
seriously; she has also the humor 
and tolerance of perspective. But 
only an acute observer and a very 
sensitive writer can make you recog- 
nize a mass of impressions and frag- 
ments of conversation as your own 
memories. If she intrudes self-con- 
sciously in this first-person novel, it 
is forgivable. For, unlike other crafts- 
men among her compatriots, she 
never preaches about politics. In her 
simple, universal story of a girl be- 
coming a woman, the joys of youth 
take care of themselves; the agonies 
are not made, only intensified, by 
Dr. Malan. 

It is not that South Africa is in- 
cidental. There is only one descrip- 
tion of a native uprising, but it seems 
to define the word “violence.” The 
single death of a Gandhi-like Negro 
in this same uprising suggests all the 
irony of Africa’s peculiar tragedy. A 
sharp glimpse of panic among col- 
ored people awakened in their beds 
by Nationalist flashlights gives hu- 
miliation a new dimension. And you 
cannot understand the white man’s 
conflict until you meet Paul, the 
heroine’s lover. Officially he works 
with the government, trying to im- 
prove native housing conditions; un- 
officially he is associated with radical 
African movements that refuse to 
recognize that same government. 
Trying to improve a system he re- 
jects, he finds it easier to tear him- 
self apart than to despise himself. 

These things are part of the daily 
life of Helen Shaw, born to Eng- 
lish parents in the South African 





mining town of Atherton. Her father 
is assistant secretary of the mine (and 
never forgets it), her mother almost 
a caricature of the proper colonial 
administrator’s wife, their life a shel- 
tered, superficial, conventional exist- 
ence sparked by an occasional elab- 
orate tea party. When Helen goes to 
the University in Johannesburg, she 
befriends a Jewish student of archi- 
tecture and a native girl—both aliens 
to her family. She leaves Atherton 
to live among a Bohemian crowd in 
Johannesburg, breaks with her fam- 
ily when she takes a lover, finally 
ends the affair and sails for Europe. 


Breaking—and Belonging 


The real business of her “lying 
days” is coming alive. She first dis- 
covers her eyes and ears on a forbid- 
den visit to the native market place 
beyond her father’s mine. She 
awakens to warmth and the poten- 
tialities of being a woman in a South 
Coast setting of sea and reef. Then, 
at the university, there is the alive- 
ness of ideas and music and books— 
a sharp contrast with her home, 
where “words were like kitchen uten- 
sils” and “ ‘ideas’ were synonymous 
with ‘fancies’.” She becomes passion- 
ately alive for a time with her lover, 
Paul. And for years she vaguely ad- 
mires but cannot understand—still 
less can she imitate—Joel Aaron, the 
Jewish boy, whose aliveness embraces 
“everything that grew, that inquired, 
that illuminated instead of merely 
perpetuating the human state.” 

As it always does, this new aware- 
ness of self and of values involves 
rejection—breaking away from the 
old and the secure. And in its wake 
comes a desperate need to belong— 
to an individual, to a group, to a 
nation. Helen suffers an intense lone- 
liness for “something [she] had not 
yet had”—some imagined intimacy 
and sharing. Inevitably she finds 
herself in a small circle of people 
who, “Whatever the diversity of their 
true interests, or the variation of 
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their sincerity . . . had one common 
condition: all were young people 
who had overflowed the group, race 
or class to which they belonged.” 
She has to discover that, like their 
counterparts everywhere, these are 
really people who have discarded 
everything and found nothing. 

The single exception is again Joel, 
who could be part of any group but 
belonged only to himself, “a puzzling 
position that was quite the opposite 
of loneliness.” On the other hand, 
even he cannot find his roots in 
South Africa, and Helen comes to 
envy him the possibility of “belong- 
ing” in Israel, where he can have 
“the purpose and the hope of realiz- 
ing a concrete expression of his crea- 
tive urge.” 

Of course, “having purpose” is a 
big thing in “the lying days.” Helen’s 
great goal—and that of young people 
in any part of the world—is to be 
“involved.” She is disturbed when 
her love affair becomes so absorbing 
as to isolate her from, rather than 
immerse her in, what she continues 
to believe important. Even under 
Malanism, daily life goes on. 


_ IDEALISTIC youth cannot live for 

the day. Helen can see only that 
her “destiny” is postponed by per- 
petual crisis: “We could sit for twen- 
ty years, like flies paralyzed but not 
killed by a spider, so long as the 
Nats stay in power. An unfortunate 
interruption. Shelving this, shelving 
that, because ‘things are so uncertain 
here.’. . . The state of mind’s...a 
piece of self-delusion. This is our 
life and it is being lived out now the 
way we don’t like it.” 

So, one day when she is twenty- 
four this young woman finds herself 
on a ship bound for Europe, running 
away from the risk of love and the 
necessity of compromise, trying to 
escape a young, materialistic country 
and a divided, decaying society 
where she cannot belong. Suddenly 
she knows that some day she will go 
back. 

The title of this book comes from 
these lines by Yeats: “Through all 
the lying days of my youth/ I swayed 
my leaves and flowers in the 
sun;/ Now I may wither into the 
truth.” Being young in the hot, 
cruel sun of South Africa seems a lot 
like being young in America—only 
more so. 
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determination, the will that the marriage shall be main- 
tained ... But sexual factors are among those that may 
contribute to the happiness or unhappiness, the main- 
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The book goes on to explain the basic similarities and 
basic differences in the sexual responses of men and 
women. An understanding of these factors can, as Albert 
Deutsch noted, “help strengthen family life in America.” 
See the book yourself, decide for yourself whether you 
should own a copy. 
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Tanglefeet 
In Asia 


HARLAN CLEVELAND 


[HE CHINA TANGLE: THE AMERICAN EFFORT 
IN CHINA FROM PEARL HARBOR TO THE 
MARSHALL Mission, by Herbert Feis. Prince- 
ton University Press. $6. 


HE TANGLE described in The China 

Tangle was not in China but in 
American bureaucracy. The book 
doesn’t explain why China went 
Communist, or analyze the forces 
that could modify or overthrow the 
ruthless power that now governs 
the Chinese mainland. Leaning heav- 
ily on the written record of day-to- 
day diplomacy, it is a book about 
the American controversy over China 
policy. The author does more than 
report; he often puts on his mask 
and chest guard and scores the hits, 
the runs, and the errors. 

The picture that emerges, of 
course, is that nearly everybody was 
wrong. Roosevelt was wrong to be- 
lieve that the Soviets could be trust- 
ed in the postwar settlements. The 
military were wrong to believe that 
even with the atom bomb we needed 
the Russians in the war against 
Japan. The State Department's top 
Foreign Service officers were wrong 
about the intentions of the Chinese 
Communists, and General Wede- 
meyer was wrong about their capa- 
bilities. (But Averell Harriman 
shows up, in this as in other works 
on wartime relations with Russia, as 
more prescient than most of his col- 
leagues.) Of course, nearly every- 
body assumed that peace would fol- 
low war and that the Communists 
would co-operate. But Feis also 
makes it clear that the atmosphere 
of secrecy and high-level personal 
dealings hid many of the essential 
facts from the people who needed to 
know them. 

Wartime history has been chewed 
over so much already that public 
interest will probably center on the 
second half of the book—the Yalta 
agreement, the Japanese surrender, 
and the fatal inability of the Chinese 
Nationalists to muster enough of 
their own strength, and enough of 
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ours, to recapture North China and 
Manchuria from the Communists as 
well as the Japanese. 

Feis has a fascinating chapter 
about how the text of the Yalta 
agreement was made. He rejects the 
Republican myth that a Hiss-man- 
aged conspiracy deliberately set 
China to be invaded by the Russians 
so that it could be turned over to 
the Chinese Communists. But he 
also rejects the Democratic myth 
that Yalta was the best possible deal 
that could have been made, and that 


———— 
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it looked very good at the time. It 
is still true that the main trouble 
with Yalta was that the Russians 
violated it. But Roosevelt was trying 
to do two things: to get Russia into 
the war against Japan and to build a 
useful relationship between the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese Nationalists. 
The first was accomplished, but the 
resulting concessions made it pos- 
sible for Stalin’s troops to wreck the 
Nationalist cause in the north. Feis 
concludes that one of the “really im- 
portant faults” was not to insist 
upon guarantees of Soviet co-opera- 
tion with the Chinese government. 
In accepting the role of mediator 
and making commitments for the 
Chinese without telling the Chinese 
about them until afterwards, Roose- 
velt exposed himself to the reproach 
of history as well as of Republicans. 


1 po MOST DIFFICULT part of this 
book to write must have been 
the appraisal of that epic battle, Pat 
Hurley vs. the Foreign Service. Like 


other students who have scanned the 
official reports of China experts such 
as John Stewart Service, John Carter 
Vincent, and Raymond P. Ludden, 
Feis is impressed by the fact that 
these men were astute observers, 
“had fast and bright pens,” and were 
“deeply devoted to the welfare of 
the people with whom they mingled.” 

The State Department regulars 
were inclined, in Feis’s account, to 
write off the Nationalists: “They 
were longing to find a healthy con- 
trast and thought that they found it 
among the leaders and followers of 
the Communist movement.” Hur- 
ley, on the other hand, pinned his 
faith on reforming the Chiang Kai- 
shek Government. 

In discussing Hurley's views as 
written down in the record, Feis 
seems to miss the drama of Hurley’s 
flamboyant self-righteousness and his 
feeling that everybody, up to and 
including the President, was perse- 
cuting him. But the record does re- 
mind us that Hurley did not differ 
nearly so much from his Foreign 
Service officers about the nature and 
aims of the Chinese Communists as 
he claimed so’ vociferously in later 
political utterances. “Hurley re- 
mained of the opinion that the Chi- 
nese Communists were not really 
Communists, were not deeply devot- 
ed to the principles of Communism. 
During and after his visit to Yenan 
he was impressed by the Communist 
verbal endorsement of Lincolnian 
mottos and principles of govern- 
ment, and was often heard to say 
that the Chinese Communists in the 
main spoke the same political lan- 
guage as the Americans.” 


If, If, If 


No four-hundred-page book could 
tell the whole story of this fabu- 
lous tangle, and some important 
matters have been skimped in the 
process of selection from the moun- 
tain of research material Feis had 
before him. For example, the eco- 
nomic side of the story is left largely 
to one side, a curious decision for an 
economist to have made. 

But the flaws are minor compared 
to the service Feis has performed 
in writing a book that is readable, 
scholarly, and as objective as any 
American of voting age could have 
been expected to produce. 

The China Tangle gives only half 
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the history; the book provides very 
little information about what the 
Chinese were doing at the same time. 
Hence there is some danger the 
reader will be misled into the great 
error which ran through most of our 
political debates about China: the 
notion that the United States was 
the prime mover in Chinese events. 
It is always a mistake to think of our 
foreign policy as the main factor in 
any situation outside our borders. 
It may be that if during the war we 
had marked the Communists as the 
prime postwar enemy and if we had 
intervened on a scale massive enough 
to force reform and take over direc- 


Who Was 
George Sand? 


MARYA MANNES 


Levia: THE LiFe oF GeorGE SAND, by André 
Maurois. Harper. $5. 
9 ane M. Maurots came along, the 
world and this writer had 
known only the headlines about a 
woman called George Sand: that she 
was Lover of Chopin, Musset, and 
Other Geniuses; a Famous Writer; 
and Wore Men’s Clothes. Like all 
headlines, these are meager; like 
many, they are deceptive. For when 
you finish Lélia you find to your 
surprise that these were the least im- 
portant things about Aurore Dude- 
vant, and that it was only after she 
was through loving geniuses, wear- 
ing men’s clothes, and writing suc- 
cessful novels that she became a 
great and important woman. 

Most women read chronicles of 
love to find out what it is that makes 
a woman irresistible to men. No ex- 
ception, I was increasingly amazed 
to find that in print, at least, Sand 
filled very few of the requirements 
of a fascinator. In an age when a 
woman needs only specific glandular 
dimensions to qualify as an enchant- 
ress, Mlle. Sand would have tough 
going. Her physical assets, barring 
the lithe figure of her youth, were 
few: deep “velvety” eyes, which were 
nevertheless often described as dull 
or somnolent; a mass of thick dark 
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tion of military operations, the result 
could have been changed in China 
by American action. We didn’t. In- 
deed, in 1945 most Americans, far 
from claiming the sovereign power 
of decision in China, wanted only to 
bring the soldiers home and be shut 
of the whole mess forthwith. 

If an equally competent Chinese 
historian would now give us a blow- 
by-blow account of the Chinese side 
of the China tangle, that story and 
Herbert Feis’s would belong to- 
gether on the bookshelves of all 
those who “thrill with horror and 
melt with pity” at the tragedies of 
history. 


hair that came to her shoulders; very 
small hands and feet; and a com- 
plexion alternately described as “In- 
dian” or “mulatto.” 


Kiss of Death 


In spite of the ceaseless flow of her 
pen, her conversation seemed to 
strike even her lovers as neither ani- 
mated nor brilliant, and her voice 
as either monotonous or husky (not 
then fashionable) . Sexually, hers was 
—almost literally—the kiss of death. 
Maurois implies that in spite of her 
many liaisons and the torrential pas- 
sages of passion in her letters and 
writings, George Sand was, like her 
own heroine Lélia, somehow incapa- 
ble of the fulfillment granted other 
women and therefore constantly in 
pursuit of it. In this violent quest 
for the “ideal love,” she devoured 


and destroyed her lovers, one by one. | 


They were, to be sure, weak at the 
start. Alfred de Musset was well on 
the road to destruction through de- 
bauchery, Chopin was already a deli- 
cate consumptive when they met, 
and Manceau—the last man to die 
in her then aging and presumably 
Platonic arms—had long had tubercu- 
lar symptoms. But that she hastened 
their ends, and that she wholly—if 
temporarily—disrupted the lives of 
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her other, lesser, lovers, there seems 
little question. One doubts whether 
there could be interludes of passion 
more agonizing, more appalling than 
the Musset-Sand one in Venice or 
the Chopin-Sand one in Majorca, 
where the great musician was literal- 
ly spitting his life up in acute physi- 
cal and emotional torment while 
Sand, adoring him and mothering 
him, dismissed his trouble as “‘ca- 
tarrh.” 


ee “MOTHERING” is really the clue 
to her undeniable attraction for 
} men who were as weak as they were 


brilliant, for Sand, the devoted 
mother of her two children Maurice 
and Solange, was not far removed 
from Sand the mistress, who spoke of 
her men as “children” and was hap- 
piest when ministering to them. The 
twin qualities of overwhelming ma- 
ternalism and overwhelming vitality 


emerge then as the secret of her pow- 
er as a woman. Both can go a long 
way in love. 

To strong men, however, and to 
most women, she must have been 
profoundly irritating, for she was in 
every sense of the word an insistent 
woman: insistent in her ideas (which 
were mostly unpopular), in her 
loves, in her eccentricities, and above 
all, in her writing. It is here that this 
reviewer finds little basis for the fre- 
quent use of the word “genius” not 
only by some of Sand’s contempora- 
ries but by Maurois himself. Pro- 
lificness, yes, to the degree of verbal 
diarrhea: Apparently she managed 
to write fifteen or twenty pages a 
day come hell, high water, or a dying 
lover. Facility, yes. Even provocative 
thinking. But if her descriptions of 
nature, which Maurois picks out as 
special signs of her genius, are not 
better than those excerpted in the 
book, then surely genius is not the 
word. 

And equally surely, the fact that 
she was enormously popular in her 
days is no confirmation. Faith Bald- 
win is popular now. 

One is tempted to see some truth 


in the words of Baudelaire, who de- 
tested her. “. . . Besides, she is no 
artist. She has that famous, easy style 
so dear to the bourgeois heart. She 
is stupid, she is heavy, she is garru- 
lous. There is in her moral ideas 
about as much depth of thought, as 
much sensibility, as you would find 
in a concierge . . .” 

But then you had men like Flau- 
bert, Saint-Beuve, Gautier, and Lizst 
treating her as an equal. Why? 
There’s the crux of the question, and 
it has nothing to do with sex. 


Tumultuous Kindliness 


What finally emerges from M. Mau- 
rois’ copious and absorbing study, 
which is sometimes as garrulous and 
overfacile as Sand herself, is that 
Sand’s greatness lay in other quali- 
ties. 

It lay in her earthiness—a pro- 
found love of the land and living 
things which made her home at 
Nohant the healing refuge of her life 
and gave her a fundamental health 
of mind and spirit (as well as body) 
which survived the many assaults in- 
vited upon them. It lay in her 
unwavering attachment to, and sup- 
port of, the ideals of liberty, whether 
of the woman, the man, the word, or 
the state. It lay in an indestructible 
belief in the good that is in human 
beings. 

And it lay in an honesty—almost 
unique in women of her time—which 
could permit her to write of herself 
in this way: “Kindliness, which 
should be clear-sighted and consid- 
ered virtue, was, in my case, some- 
thing torrential and tumultuous. It 
was concerned merely to spread it- 
self. . . . Sometimes I flung myself 
into the doing of good with a blind 
enthusiasm which, more often than 
not, had precisely the opposite effect 
to the one I intended. When I take 
stock of myself, I realize that the 
only two genuine passions of my life 
have been motherhood and friend- 
ship. .. .” 

Here, you conclude, was a woman 
in many ways ahead of her time, re- 
markable in any time. Her sins, you 
believe, were as much the fruit of 
compassion as of egotism. And it was 
the compassion which finally tri- 
umphed to make her the legend she 
has rightfully become: the legend of 
a great woman who proceeded 
through turmoil and error to peace 
and understanding, and who influ- 
enced her age profoundly. 
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for the love of fighting. They are men of war with a dream of peace. 


They want a world in which small wide eyes can gaze in rapture 
at a tinselled tree. Where a happy Christmas is a child’s 
inalienable right—because fear and force have at last 

given way to peace and law and goodwill. 


They have fought ably for peace, with courage “above and beyond 
the call of duty.” Can we, at home, do something for it, too? 


Yes. Beginning now, each of us who earns can put some part of 
his earnings into United States Defense Bonds. For by these 
Bonds we make our own families secure, first of all. Then, out of 
the security of our families, we build the strength of America—to 
stay at peace in a world where peace still is only for the strong. 





* * * 


In all, 104 men have won the Medal of Honor 
in Korea. The men here stand as representa- 
tives of them—and of all the service men 
and women to whose devotion we in America 
owe our security this Christmas of 1953. 


You can invest in Defense Bonds best through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. Won’t you begin—today? 
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HOW MANY OF THESE NEW BOOKS 
HAVE YOU BEEN ‘“‘MEANING TO 


Self- Check: 


READ” AND HAVE FAILED TO? 


O 
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TRIUMPH AND TRAGEDY 
by Winston Churchill 


FIRE IN THE ASHES 
by Theodore H. W bite 


THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
VERMONT TRADITION 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton 
THE SILENT WORLD 
by Capt. J. Y. Cousteau 
THE ENCHANTED CUP 
by Dorothy James Roberts 


THE ADVENTURES OF AUGIE MARCH 
by Saul Bellow 


LADY WITH A SPEAR by Eugenie Clark 
ICEBOUND SUMMER 
by Sally Carrighar 
THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
by Ernest Hemingway 
ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 
THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 
by Bernard DeV oto 
THE CAINE MUTINY 
by Herman W ouk 
THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann 
THE COMPLETE OGDEN NASH 
In five volumes 
THE SILVER CHALICE 
by Thomas B. Costain 
YOU SHALL KNOW THEM by Vercors 
KINGFISHERS CATCH FIRE 
by Rumer Godden 
ALWAYS THE YOUNG STRANGERS 
by Carl Sandburg 
THE CRUEL SEA 
by Nicholas Monsarrat 
BEYOND THE HIGH HIMALAYAS 
by — O. Douglas 
THE SEA AROUND U 
S Rachel L. Carson 
by Whittaker Chambers 
by Edna Ferber 


by March Cost 


WITNESS 
GIANT 

THE HOUR AWAITS 
THE MATURE ~~ 














HOW OFTEN DO YOU HEAR YOURSELF SAYING: 


\S 
| 


RY “No,J havent read it, 


Ive been meaning to!” 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-of-the-Month Club 
WILL REALLY KEEP YOU FROM MISSING THE NEW 
BOOKS YOU ARE EAGER TO READ 


THE SELF-CHECK you have made at the left 
may reveal a sobering fact: the extreme de- 
gree to which you have allowed the irritating 
busyness of your life to keep you from the 
books you promise yourself to read. There is 
a simple way to break this bad habit, and many 
hundred thousand perspicacious readers over 
the country—like yourself—will vouch that it 
is effectual: membership in the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: Your only obliga- 
tion as a member, under the special offer be- 
low, is to buy six books during your first year 
of membership—and after your first year as a 
member you need buy only four such books a 
year. Every month the Club's distinguished 
Editorial Board chooses one outstanding work 
as the Book-of-the-Month. But in addition, the 
Club makes available Special Editions of 
widely discussed books. The list at the left is 
a good example of the wide range of books 
always available. 


YOU BUY WHAT YOU PLEASE: As to the 
Book-of-the-Month, you buy it only when you 
want it. You receive a full and careful report 
about it in advance of its publication. If you 
judge it is a book you would enjoy, you let it 
come. If not, you send back a form (always 


provided) specifying some other book you 
may want. Or you may simply say, “Send me 
nothing.” 

YOU PAY MUCH LESS: When you do buy 
the Club selection, you usually pay less for it 
than you otherwise would. Last year the aver- 
age was 27% less! But there is a still greater 
saving: After your sixth purchase under this 
special offer, for every two Club selections or 
Special Editions you buy, you receive, free, 
a valuable Book-Dividend from the Club. 


THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM... WHAT 
IT 1S: This unique system is member profit- 
sharing, similar to what happens in any con- 
sumer co-operative. A fixed proportion of 
what you pay is set aside in a Book-Dividend 
Fund, which is used to manufacture enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a 
Book-Dividend given without charge to 
members. 


GOOD SENSE: Frequently you intend to buy 
Club selections, not £nowing they are such. 
Why not buy them from the Club? You will 
usually pay less for them. You will share in 
the Book-Dividend plan. And, perhaps most 
important—in view of your self-check—this 
whole system will really keep you from miss- 
ing the new books you want to read. 


y H, A. Overstreet 





BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP NOW WITH ANY OF THE 
BOOKS LISTED IN THE “SELF-CHECK” LIST AT LEFT 


A10512A 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club. * 
I am to receive, free, THE CoLumMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA (a $35.00 
value) immediately, with the purchase of my first selection indi- 
cated below. I agree to hase at songs = monthly selections— 
or Special Members’ Editions—during the first year i am a mem- 
ber. After my sixth purchase, with hee second book I buy—from 
among the Club selections and Special Members’ Editions—I am 
to receive, free, the current Book-Dividend* then being dis- 
tributed. I have the right to cancel m membership any time after 
buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as 2 mem- 
ber, I need buy ony & four gc books in any twelve-month period 
to maintain membersh: o pees to be charged for each book 
will never be more than. a. publisher's price, and frequently less. 
(A small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses. ) 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW 
AND AGREE TO BUY AS FEW 
AS|SIX BOOKS|]DURING THE 
FIRST YEAR OF MEMBERSHIP 


THE 
$35.00 


COLUMBIA 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


INCLUDING 
LATEST SUPPLEMENT 


2200 PAGES « THUMB INDEXED 





(Choose one of the books listed at left) 





MEMBERS: i ‘you (Please Print Plainly) 
have 

this Columbie Ency- 

ja_ under the 

Club’s Book- Divi- 


for ormation as 
to how to obtain it. 





Zone No 
(if any) .. State. 


in Canada, but the Club ships to Canadian members 
‘or duty through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. 

















